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PREFACE. 



IN sending this little book forth to the public, 
the Authoress asks a charitable reception for 
it. She has spared no pains or labour in writing it 
— simple as it is. Nevertheless, now that it is a 
book, she feels some diffidence in launching it among 
the numbers constantly appearing, and meeting with 
loud greetings of pleasure from their well-deserved 
merits. Still, the field is so large that she has' 
ventured to sow a grain of the seed so necessary 
for well-being here and happiness hereafter ; and if 
one thoughtless mind is roused from its lethargy, 
or one child is led to contemplate what the aim of 
his life should be, the Authoress will be richly 
rewarded, and sincerely thankful that her pen should 
have done the work. 

Uxbridge, 1865. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ILL WEEDS. 

ANEW BOOK ! How many cheerful, expectant 
faces are upturned at these words, — How 
many questions follow ! What is it called 1 Its title 
you have heard. Who wrote it 1 A friend. What is 
it about] Your good actions and feelings, your 
struggles to do right, your faults and failings. And to 
those who read to gain information, we trust there 
may be something worthy attention. 

There are some little persons who, knowing they 
have faults, are desirous to correct them. Perhaps 
they may ask themselves: Are any of my failings 
portrayed here 1 How shall I feel if I should hear 
them read aloud 1 In this book the portraiture may 
be feeble or dull, but it is made in all sincerity and 
kindness. Therefore take warning, if any be offered, 
and correct your errors. Remember tJasre. \& *.^**s«-i 
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"The Unpublished Book" (we have seen it called). 
In that book will be found written the sins, the faults, 
the failings of all. Think, we beseech you, young 
readers, if the faults described in these pages are 
yours, and you do not like to listen to -them from the 
lips of another ; think what will be your over- 
whelming shame, when you hear all you ever did and 
thought wrong proclaimed before an assembled 
multitude. 

We are not going to give a long description of the 
characters introduced to you, because if you cannot 
find any peculiarity for good or bad in them, our 
work is null and void. We will not stay now to trace 
die picture of the house and grounds in which 
Mr. Whitmore and his family reside, — they are not 
lovely to enchantment, they are not destitute of all 
beauty. The same applies to the personal appearance 
of the inmates of the dwelling; they are like any 
other Mary or George, Fred or Charlotte. But 
you will be weary of this, so 'twill be best to 
commence the tale without any further suggestion or 
comment. 

The two brothers have just entered their sisters* 
schoolroom. They shall speak for themselves. 

" What are you two girls whispering about % I hate 
whispering, giggling girls ; .don't you, Fred % " 
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"And I hate rude boys," was the uncourteous 
retort. " I'm half-inclined not to tell you, George, 
what I've heard," said Charlotte. 

" Oh, that's capital ! you keep a secret 1 you, the 
greatest chatterbox, — " 

" What is the matter with you, George ? Are you 
in disgrace, and come here to vent your ill-temper on 
Charlotte 1 " inquired his elder sister, Mary. 

" Master George," said the servant, who was pre- 
paring tea, " will you please to move your chair ? " 

" No ; I put it here, and mean to keep it here — " 

" George, move your chair ! " said a commanding 
voice, as the owner walked into the room. 

" I'm glad you're come, Mr. Price ; have you been 
scolding George 1 He is so cross." 

" Mr. Price never tells tales out of school, Char- 
lotte." 

" Then I know he has, Fred. I wish tea would be 
quick." 

" How can the tea be quick 1 do you expect to see 
it walk in ? What stupid things girls are." 

"What a plum-pudding has, I have ; that's a name. 
I am not a thing. I'm a noun." 

"And a very disagreeable noun, too. I suppose 
Miss Martyn has been all day drilling nouns into 
your head." « 

B 2 
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"Pray, dear Charlotte, cease contending with 
George," said Mary. 

The entrance of the governess checked the acri- 
monious dialogue. She proceeded with the business 
of tea, and Charlotte returned to the subject upper- 
most in her mind. 

" Miss Martyn, I am almost sure we shall go." 

" Go where ? " inquired George. 

" I sha'n't tell you. But, Miss Martyn, I'm almost 
sure we shall." 

" It is a long time to look forward to, Charlotte ; 
but I hope you will enjoy the visit. I think your 
cousin " 

" Oh ! Miss Martyn. There, you have told George 
— why did you say cousin ? " 

"Mary, are we going to spend the Christmas 
holidays with Uncle Herbert \ " eagerly inquired 
George. 

" So Charlotte says." 

" How disgusting ; we shall hear of nothing but the 
perfection of that little Kate." 
^ " Hurrah ! we shall see Philip ! " exclaimed Fred. 

" Philip, indeed ! 'tis years since you saw him ; 
what do you know about him? Not that I think 
you'll have much cause to 'Hurrah,' for I suspect 
you 1 ]] go to Shorburne with papa," said George. 
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" I would rather go to the Dale. I want to see 
Philip." 

" I'm sure I don't, for I hate sanctified people ; 
but sanctified boys and girls are- idiots in my 
opinion." 

" Really, George, you compel me to reprove you 
again. I wish you would moderate your expressions. 
They are (to say the least of them) most uncharitable." 
This remark was made very gravely, and silenced 
George. Soon Mr. Price rose, wished them all good 
night, and left the room. His duties at Stoneham 
House were ended — if the responsibility attendant 
upon the duties of instructing can ever be said to be 
ended. Indeed, the word could not be applied here, 
for, as the tutor pursued his walk into the town of 
G his mind reviewed the events of the day. 

But we must return to the schoolroom. 

" Come, Fred, we shall soon be ready to go out." 

" I have my exercises to write. You know, I can't 
go out." 

" Come on, — what humbug, — old Price won't know 
when you wrote them. This is the second night, this 
week, that you've been kept in ; you'll get a rowing." 

"I must do them," returned Fred, as he walked 
away. His first occupation was to arrange his books* 
and then to wander to the optximxAQw* ^x.N*b&^ 
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lovely evening, scarcely autumnal, though some of the 
trees were assuming the rich and glowing tints of that 
season. Fred sat on the window-sill, drumming on 
the wainscot with his heels, to a dull monotonous 
tune, composed to suit the feeling of his mind. 
Suddenly his eye caught sight of a single star 
twinkling in the heavens; it arrested his thoughts, 
and brought to his memory words he had learned as 
a child. Still he went on drumming, and as if to 
prove his contempt for the thought, he now set words 
to his tune; repeating again and again, "I don't 
care, I don't care." But his reason intended to be 
master this time, — the drumming ceased ; the dismal 
tune and boasting words died out ; Fred drew down 
the window and seated himself at the table ; taking 
up a pen, he began to re-write his exercise. The 
employment was proceeding satisfactorily when he 
heard a footstep, he checked his pen and listened, he 
knew it to be his father's ; the door opened, and from 
the pause he also knew he was surprised to find him 
there ; without speaking he lifted the Latin dictionary 
off the table, found what he wanted, then drawing a 
chair close to Fred's, he gravely inquired : 

" Is it whim, or necessity, that detains you here % " 

" Necessity, papa." 

" What are you doing,? " 
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" My exercises. I wrote them so badly yesterday 
that Mr. Price refused to correct them." 

Mr. Whitmore put out his hand to bring the book 
under the range of his eyesight ; but this was criticism 
Fred could not permit, so he put his hand on it to 
hold it fast, while he coloured with vexation. Mr. 
Whitnore was too wise to persist in his original in- 
tention, so, withdrawing his hand, he said, "You 
seem ashamed of your production, Fred. Why are 
your cuties so badly done % Have you more to do 
than )ou can get through, with a proper amount of 
diligeme and industry % " 

" No I can do everything I have to do, when I 
try." 

"My dear Fred, you will one day bitterly regret 
this siri waste of time. You can do everything you 
have to do, if you try — why not try now, while you 
can? You do not seem to me to be making any 
exerton to overcome the particular faults that hinder 
your progress. A short time since I thought we were 
going to see a great improvement, but I was too san- 
guine Do you expect a miraculous change ? " 

" Jo ; or by wishing I should become what you 
and aamma wish me to be." 

" "rue ; and don't you think by wishing and by 
tryin; you might still, little by littte^^ws^^V^^. 
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are so anxious to see you % You remind me of the 
garden of a house to be let. While the house was 
inhabited, the garden was cultivated; consequently, 
though the weeds are very large and luxuriant, here 
and there we find a few beautiful flowers." 

"What are the flowers ?" Fred asked, wifi a 
smile. 

" Truth is, I am happy to say, most promfaent. 
Talent is almost overpowered by a great rankweed 
called Idleness. There is also a flourishing pknt of 
General-kindness-and-attention to the wants of >thers, 
but there is a sad destructive bindweed about its 
roots, called Self-indulgence. These weeds mist be 
plucked up root and branch, or the garden will be 
ruined. And no one but Frederic's self cai pluck 
them up. I have used my own words, but I can give 
you the same idea from the Bible. Do you na re- 
member it is written, ' I went by the field o the 
slothful, and by the vineyard of the man vod of 
understanding ; and, lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereoi and 
the stone wall thereof was broken down.' Nov, my 
dear boy, it may seem to you that I am ever souiding 
the same warning in your ears; but time is not staiding 
still, and I have said I will not send you to Rfeby, 
after Christmas, if you are not more industrious^and 
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if you do not make visible and positive efforts to 
overcome your hasty temper. I do not see the im- 
provement I require, so pray do not be disappointed 
if George goes alone." Mr. Whitmore spoke in his 
usual kind manner, with his hand resting on his son's 
shoulder. The boy's affectionate heart responded, 
and silently promised a better future. When he 
thought as his father required him, he knew he was 
not striving as he ought to strive, against the sins 
that so easily beset him. 

As Mr. Whitmore rose to return to the library, he 
said, " I shall soon be in the drawing-room, let me 
find you there." 

Fred was as anxious now to be in the drawing-room 
before his papa, as he had previously been idle and 
wilful. But he did not have his wish, as all the 
family were assembled when he joined them. 

" Oh, here you are, Fred ; do show me how you 
took the solitaire balls off last night," said Charlotte. 

As he stood to comply with this request, his 
mamma leaned over him, and said softly, " Why did 
you not walk with us ? " 

" I had two exercises to write again. I was cross, 
and would not do them in the morning, so I was 
obliged to do them this evening." 

" Papa, will you listen, if I \*\a^ ^o>\ *. fcasxV 
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"Yes, Lottie, I think we shall all listen to such an 
extraordinary performance." 

" Why extraordinary 1 It is a very pretty one." 

" A duet, played by one little girl ! " 

" Oh, I see ; how silly," said Charlotte, going to 
the piano. 

The duet played by the sisters was duly admired. 

" Fred, fetch me a packet of letters off my table ; 
they are held together by a broad white elastic band. 
Don't go without a light, and don't bang the doors," 
said Mr. Whitmore. 

Fred left the room ; he did not bang the doors, 
and he brought the right letters. 

" There's a good fellow ; you can move without 
shaking the house to its foundation, I find. Need I 
go and see if you have set the library on fire 1 " 

" What a shame, papa ! " returned Fred, as he sat 
down on the hearth-rug to caress a fine black cat, 
which was his especial pet. 

Again Mr. Whitmore spoke ; he inquired if George 
knew the name of the place where Mr. Aikin was 
going. 

"Mr. Aikin?" said Fred, "I didn't know he was 
going." 

" How should you ? you were not out with us to- 
night," George replied. He possessed the extremely 
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unamiable faculty of exposing the faults of others 
without the semblance of an ill-natured intention. 

"He will be a loss to the school," continued 
Fred. "He is the best cricket-player among the 
masters. He is the best player I ever saw. It is 
worth anything to see him play." 

" Oh, you're cricket mad." 

" Mad or not, I hope I may play as well as he 
does." 

"When does your grand match come off? You 
ought to send out your cards." 

" Our match, as you call it, will be played next 
week. We had a glorious game yesterday. What 
plucky fellows those Tompsons are. They have a 
cousin staying with them, he's up to anything; I 
went to see him ride, after our game." 

" Ride after game — it is not in season. What do 
you mean 1 " inquired George. 

" Do you mean that for wit % " 

" No, I meant it for a diversion. I'm tired of the 
Tompsons." 

Fred was silent. He knew George considered it 
derogatory to be seen with the boys he spoke of, 
simply because they were the sons of a farmer. But 
he admired their thorough English spirit, their truth- 
fulness and their generosity. TYvesfc. \w^ \*s^ «&^ 
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Fred had organized a village cricket-club, which Mr. 
Whitmore upheld and aided. George had declined 
to be a member, because it was not composed 
exclusively of gentlemen. Under the circumstances 
Fred's silence was praiseworthy; and so Mr. Whit- 
more thought as he took up the subject and inquired 
minutely into the proceedings of the club, and its 
various members. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BLOTTED LITHOGRAPH. 

THE next morning Fred was tempted to follow 
his inclination, to put on*his hat and rush into 
the open air, but remembering his resolution, he 
turned away from the door and went to the school- 
room. He had not been there long before Charlotte 
came to ask his assistance. 

" Freddy, dear, I want to know something about 
these words, look here. Miss Martyn said I was to 
write out the proper and common nouns, and all 
about the genders. She explained \t to ms ^estaxdayt 
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but I was not listening ; so you will tell me, won't 
you?" 

" Let me see the paper. Boy — that's a common 
noun." 

" I know that, but why?" 

" Because every boy is a boy, but every boy is not 
Frederic ; don't you understand ?" 

"Yes." 

" Girl the same, and " 

"No, girl can't be the same, because no girl is 
Frederic," said Charlotte, laughing at her own wit. 

Fred continued to read — " When one noun stands 
before another, to what is it equivalent? An 
adjective." 

" Give me an example, Fred." 

" A silver spoon. Is that all ? " 

" Yes : no. When is G mute ? " 

" Oh, Charlotte ; before N and H." 

" Thank you ; I know all the rest. Won't it be 
fun if we do get an invitation from Uncle Herbert?" 

" Yes, dear, but don't talk to me now. I want to 
learn this lesson before the prayer-bell rings." 

Seeing her brother was in earnest, Charlotte left 
him and went upstairs; there she found Mary, to 
whom she confided her opinion of Fred's knowledge. 

" Mary, have you hemmed the sa&* fox \s£j <atf&sx.\ 
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I shall want to sail her to-day," said George, entering 
the room suddenly. 

" Not quite ; but they will be finished before you 
want them." 

" I want them now ; give me those that are done. 
This is our early-day, you know." George received 
the sails, and was going away, when Mary's voice 
arrested him. 

" Can you spare me a minute to tell me how this 
sum is worked? I cannot find out where I am 
wrong." 

"I can't stop now; go and ask Fred, or Miss 
Martyn ; she's paid to teach you." 

" I shouldn't think any one could be paid to teach 
you," returned Charlotte. 

As soon as the door was closed Mary observed, 
" You should not make unkind speeches." 

" I know that, but George is so selfish." 

"You will not improve him by being unkind," 
returned Mary. 

Here it will be well to observe that Stoneham 
House was not the sole scene of Mr. Price's labours. 

His other pupils lived in the town of G , and 

received their lessons twice a week. On these days 
he left Mr. Whitmore's at half-past twelve; and 
George and Fred were at liberty to do anything but 
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get into mischief, though this was very often the 
only use they made of their liberty. 

The hall-door had scarcely closed behind the tutor 
on this early-day, when Fred exclaimed, "George, 
let us run over and have a game with the Lawrences." 

As George was agreeable to this, the two boys went 
to tell their mamma of the arrangement ; she raised 
no objection, but begged Fred to remember his 
lessons when he returned. 

" Yes, yes, dear mamma, you know I'm going to 
be a model-boy. " 

"Will you begin, then, by putting down my 
cotton V 

" Yes, mamma ; and now, George, come." 

" Can I trust you, Fred, to give that book to Mrs. 
Lawrence, with my thanks V 

"Now, mamma, I don't like you to say, ' Can I 
trust you ;' it sounds as if I never, should be a model- 
boy." 

" I am willing to trust you, and ready to help you 
to become a good boy; but look, you are pulling 
my flowers to pieces." 

" Oh, dear ! I beg your pardon. Now, come, 
George, I'm teasing mamma, and frightening her to 
death, by my fidgety fingers." 

After this the brothers left tht toqtcu T^ws^ ^ws» 
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disappointed of their game, as Tom and Alick 
Lawrence were spending their half-holiday in the 
town. Fred stayed a short time to speak with Mrs. 
Lawrence. Then he turned his steps toward the 
village, and, true to his character, returned home but 
just in time for dinner. 

As they were rising from the table Mrs. Whitmore 
began to speak. 

" Not a word, mamma ; remember, I'm going to 
be a model. Nothing is to hinder me. My lessons 
shall have due attention immediately. There, I call 
that a fine speech — due attention — it sounds well. 
And now, if you like, you may see me safe to the 
bear-garden, — that's papa's last name for pur school- 
room." 

" You chatterbox " 

" My chatter is done ; you won't hear me for some 
time. I've got " 

" A forfeit, " said George. 

" Oh, bother ! Papa must make an advance on my 
weekly pocket-money. I owe a penny to the forfeit- 
box." 

" Pay it, my dear boy, and be more careful " 

" Careful, indeed, mamma, I think I am careful ; 
I have been trying to break myself of that 
vulgarism." 
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"Continue to try, and you will succeed. Mind 
that your studies are all well done." 

" They shall be," said Fred, as he closed the door, 
and kept his word. His lessons being finished, he 
set to work at a drawing he had in hand. 

Soon after this George came in. He sat down to 
write a letter; he had about half done when the 
clock struck. As he listened, he said, "What a 
bore, I've my lessons to learn. I shall soon want 
one of those books you have in that pile." 

" Well, give me another," said Fred, still drawing. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and then George 
said, " Now, Fred, I shall take this book." 

" I asked you to get me another." 

"I sha'n't, I'm late; you might have got one," 
returned George, as he took the book away, and the 
drawing fell on the table. 

Fred, in a passion, put out his hand to snatch the 
book back, caught his jacket-sleeve in the pen, and 
the inkstand was thrown down. " Oh ! George," 
he exclaimed, as he hurled the book across the room, 
and ran and pulled the bell with all his might. 

" Give me that book," said George. 

" No, that I won't. What an age Sarah is ! Bring 
a cloth, Sarah; master George has spoilt that 
lithograph." 

c 
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" How dare you say I spoilt it 1 you did it 
yourself." 

" You took the book away." 

" Of course I did ; was I to wait all night for 
you ? And you had better give it to me." 

"No, that I won't. But I'll tell Mr. Price you 
spoilt his lithograph." 

" You will tell him a lie, then." 

"What? I shall " Fred said no more; his 

fierce glance faded in an instant. Sarah had left the 
door open, and Mr. Whitmore had heard the loud 
and angry voices of the boys. He now stood at 
the table. 

"Wrangling again? What are you quarrelling 
about now V As Fred's voice was the last Mr. Whit- 
more heard, he naturally directed his glance at him. 

But the appearance of his father, as well as the 
interval of time, had given him an opportunity to 
collect his scattered senses, and he was painfully 
aware that he had again forgotten his promise. 

George bent his head over a lesson book, and kept 
a determined silence. 

"Both silent. Will these unbrotherly quarrels 
never end ? What is the subject of this dispute 9 " 
As Mr. Whitmore said this, his eye fell on the great 
ink-stain. " Whose drawing is that ? " 
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" Mr. Price lent it to me." 

" In that state % or is that blot the subject of the 
loud, angry tones I heard just now 1 " 

" I have just knocked the inkstand down." 

"You threw the inkstand down, and then put 
yourself into a passion about it ; is that it 1 " 

" No, not exactly." 

" Did you begin this quarrel ? " 

" No." 

"Yes, you did; if you had fetched a book, I 
should not have touched mine," said George. 

Mr. Whitmore looked from one to the other, but 
neither offered any farther explanation. " You con- 
tradict each other, and yet you will not give me the 
explanation I seek. George, tell me the origin of 
this folly." 

"Fred was drawing. He had a pile of books 
there ; I told him I should want one of them; when I 
was ready, I took it ; he snatched it away, threw it 
there, and upset the ink*" 

"Then you, George, did begin the quarrel?" 

" No, I did not. When I told Fred I should want 
the book, he asked me to get another. If he had 
fetched one, mine would have been ready for me." 

" So it would ; but if you had been good-natured, 

you would have given your brotixet a.\}0^\R>^^»s^ 

c 2 
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the one you wished to use. It would surely have 
been less selfish than rudely upsetting his drawing. 
Indeed I think you are most to blame. How often 
must I ask you both to exercise more love one to the 
other ! How often must I tell you to practise what 
you hear and learn ! If you wish to pass for Christian 
brothers, you must carry about with you more of the 
brotherly spirit that is kindly affectioned one to 
another." Mr. Whitmore paused. Then, turning to 
Fred, he added, " If you will take my advice, you 
will pick up that book, put away your drawing, and 
leave George to himself." 

Fred did this ; but he was very much annoyed 
about the lithograph ; he could not forget the great 
black blot. He was still thinking of it as he stood 
watching the last lines of light in the evening sky. 

Mr. Whitmore raised his eyes from off his book to 
ask his son to ring for the lamp ; but seeing the 
unusual thoughtful look, and supposing it to be 
connected with the schoolroom scene, he quietly laid 
his book aside, and walked to the open window 
where Fred stood. 

" Oh, papa, I am so vexed about that lithograph. 
What shall I say to Mr. Price 1 I wish I could give 
him another ; would it cost much 1 " 

" I fear it would cost more than you can afford." 
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" I will give up a part of my weekly money. I 
will do anything I can. I came here on purpose to 
talk to you about it, but I found you reading. I am 
very sorry I snatched the book from George. I must 
have another lithograph for Mr. Price. Will you 
keep back half my weekly money till it is paid for 1 " 

" That arrangement will bring you into difficulties. 
I only see one way of helping you. I must take the 
lithograph to Moseley's, and he must get another 
impression." 

" Will you 1 How very much I thank you," said 
Fred, looking as delighted as he felt. "Will you 
take it on Monday?" 

" Yes, the sooner it is done the better. Have you 
had it long?" 

" No ; Mr. Price lent it me last week. He par- 
ticularly requested me to take care of it." 

The entrance of George and Charlotte prevented 
Mr. Whitmore from replying. Fred left the room 
almost immediately, to ask his sister to tie up the 
blotted lithograph, that it might be ready for his 
papa. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TRYING. 

ON Monday morning Fred was downstairs early. 
He went to the school-room, and began 
learning a lesson very diligently. 

George came in. He opened his desk, and, taking 
out a pen, said : " Fred, where is your Latin exercise 1 
Lend it to me." 

" What for ? To copy ; no it is not right " 

" Right be hanged — lend it 'to me. Do it myself, 
of course I can ; what an idiot you are, Fred. I've 
no time to do it. Come, where is it 1 " 

"Tis a downright piece of deceit, George, 
and " 

"Well, Fred, I didn't think you were so ill- 
natured. 'Tis your fault I haven't done my exercise,** 
said George, changing his tactics. 

" How can you make that out ? " 

"Easily enough. Didn't you put yourself in a# 
rage about that drawing, and so bring the governor 
in here ? Didn't he send you away, while he remained 
half-an-hour trying to make out that you would be an 
angel if I didn't stop you \ When he left me I'd no 
time to write my exercise." 
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Fred gave in. He did not know his father had 
spoken to George : the knowledge made him thought- 
ful. This was not the first time his temper had 
brought him into trouble, but it was the first time he 
had thought so much about the trouble. It was a 
burden to him ; he hoped, as soon as he had told 
Mr. Price, he should be relieved of the weight. It 
seemed as if he could not forget it, and it was with no 
slight pleasure that he heard the hall-door bell. 
Rising immediately from the breakfast table, he 
hastened to meet his tutor. 

The usual salutation over, he opened the school- 
room door, and as soon as he had closed it he told 
the history that was such a trouble to him. 

In reply Mr. Price spoke very seriously of the 
temper that had led to the accident. He advised 
Fred to make it a duty to think of it constantly ; he 
urged upon him the necessity there was to remember 
he must conquer this besetting sin. They were still 
talking of it when George joined them. 

" Fred, I wish when you begin a thing, you'd finish 
it. Papa has kept me all this time tying up those 
papers." 

" I finished all he had sorted." 

"Well, I wish " 

"The hard task is over, Gsoi^fr s» TkRN«t \ssxs^ 
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it," said his tutor. " Get to your lessons at 
once." 

During the few succeeding days Fred's thoughts 
frequently rested on the late display of his evil 
temper. The warning had a most beneficial effect 
upon him. He took his tutor's advice and made it a 
duty to think of the sin and its consequence. Toward 
the end of the week his papa sent for him and gave 
him the new lithograph, saying, as he did so : " Look 
at it, Fred ; I have not opened it." 

Fred did as he was desired, and replied, " It is 
quite right. I am so very, very much obliged to you. 
I am very sorry, papa, that I had no more control 
over my temper." 

"Your conduct has proved that. Do not think 
because I have been mute, I have been blind. No, 
my dear boy, we have not failed in our observation ; 
it has been a subject of conversation between your 
mamma and myself, as well as a subject of thank- 
fulness. I hope you are now convinced that 
something more than promising can be done. I 
shall heartily thank that great blot if it has only 
proved that to you. Now you have taken the first 
step toward weeding the garden, don't withdraw 
your hand, but go on steadily uprooting everything 
that will not bear good fruit. The work will be 
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difficult, but persevere. Rest assured that the rough 
road can be smoothed, by prayer ; don't attempt the 
smoothing in your own strength, seek that from Him 
who has trodden the path before you. Do not be 
disheartened if you fail at times ; do not give up 
because an old root, not quite cleared away, sends 
out a strong young shoot. Go back, pull it out, 
don't leave the smallest fibre. Let Patience and 
Perseverance be your motto, Prayer your staff, and 
Obedience your resting-place. If you were to walk 
about all day, with the Bible in your hand — if you 
were to learn every word, from the first to the last, 
your labour would be useless unless you tried to obey 
its precepts. What has enabled you to pass this week 
without being seen in a passion 1 will you tell me ?' 
Mr. Whitmore asked persuasively, as he took Fred's 
hand. 

" I have tried to remember." 

" And so far your memory has served you well. 
But the effort of memory will not be sufficient. 
Observe, I am not judging you, I am only suggesting. 
Much may be done by watching; a sense of propriety 
will sometimes hide a fault, but it will never correct 
one. Prove that, Fred, by answering me one 
question. Have you, since you could reflect, 
been in a passion before me*\ ^ ^^ ^ "ofcaa^ 
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allowed it to come to more than a look, or a 
gesture V 

" No," Fred replied, while the hot blood of shame 
at such a confession burnt in his cheeks. 

"No," repeated Mr. Whitmore, "and whyl Be- 
cause you take time to remember who is present. 
That is one kind of watchfulness. But when I am 
not present, how seldom you exercise the check 
required; you blindly rush into the temporary 
madness, regardless of all consequences. I am sure 
you will not tell me you derive any pleasure from it, 
any importance ; it does not bring any peaceful or 
gratifying after-thoughts. No, Fred ; look at it from 
what point you may, it has but one face, and that is 
the power of disturbing the tranquillity of your home. 
An habitually passionate man is a terror to all around 
him, and his temper is a continual bar to his own 
happiness. It is often brought forward as an excuse 
for passionate people that they are so good-natured, 
so generous; now I cannot see any goodness of 
heart or any generosity in selfishness. This may 
sound stern and harsh in your young ears, but it is 
your father's experience,, and ought to carry some 
weight I do not wish you to learn the truth of what 
I tell you from personal experience, I wish you to 
take it for granted ; therefore begin at once to battle 
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with the foe — you must be the master, or the 
mastered. Rouse yourself, my dear Fred, use the 
powers, the sense, the reason so largely bestowed, 
and crush the enemy that at times obscures them all. 
I will say no more, as I have a presentiment that you 
have arrived at a turning-point. I think you will 
some day recall the scene of last Saturday with 
feelings of gratitude, acknowledging that all things 
have worked together for good. Take your litho- 
graph; is the copy, you are making sufficiently 
advanced to give the new one to Mr. Price imme- 
diately, as that seems advisable 1 " 

" Yes, the blotted piece is done. I will give him 
the new one. Do you think he will let me keep 
thisT 

" You can ask him," said Mr. Whitmore, smiling. 

Fred took away the two lithographs. When he 
gave the new one to Mr. Price, he, without being 
asked, offered him the blotted one. Fred accepted 
it with thanks, and said it should be a monitor to 
him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NOTHING TO GIVE. 

CHARLOTTE and her brother George were 
engaged in discussing the pleasure they ex- 
pected to have at a f<§te about to be held in the 
grounds of a near neighbour. 

Fred was seated at the far end of the room, his 
attention entirely given to the book he was reading. 

George roused him by saying, " Fred, do you hear? 
Frank will be at Springhead." 

" What 1 " exclaimed Fred, jumping up and casting 
his book aside. " Who says so ? " 

" Mamma has had a letter from him ; and he is 
coming to sleep here." 

Fred clapped his hands, and danced for joy. 

" What a cracked fellow you are. What on earth 
is there in Frank to worship, as you worship him 1 " 
George inquired. 

"I don't worship him," Fred replied, calming 
down, and taking up his book again ; but his mind 
wandered, and his ears caught stray words and 
phrases from his brother and sister, and by degrees 
he was as much interested in the topic oi cotcn^r».- 
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tion as they were, though he spoke principally of the 
delight it would be to see Frank. It was Fred's par- 
ticular ambition to be a perfect copy of his cousin ; 
and it was, in his opinion, the greatest compliment 
that could be offered to him to be told that he 
resembled him in the veriest trifle, personal or men- 
tal. Fortunately, the private and public character of 
his model was universally allowed to be most worthy 
of imitation. So far, Fred had set his standard high ; 
but it must be admitted that as yet he had done very 
little towards reaching it. 

Though Frank was several years older than Fred, 
he fully appreciated the visible affection of the boy ; 
and as he had no brothers or sisters of his own to 
love, advise, or help, he determined not to lose the 
precious feeling when it was so freely offered. Up to 
the present time, he had been little more than the 
merry, unselfish playmate ; but a few words spoken by 
Mr. Whitmore had led Frank to think he might and 
ought to be doing something more with his influence. 

The morning after the fete, as Fred unceremo- 
niously aroused him from sleep, he made his first 
essay, by asking, "What did my uncle mean last 
night when he said, he was afraid he must send 
George to Rugby without you?" 

It was a novelty to be question^ Vj TSrax&A&.'S&ax 
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serious tone, and Fred felt inclined to resent it ; but 
he was at length obliged to confess he neglected his 
studies, and had hitherto made no attempt to correct 
his hasty temper. 

Frank dismissed his cousin, but not the subject in 
question ; that he thought of, and hoped to make it 
appear of importance to Fred. As soon as he was 
dressed, he descended to the boys' school-room, and 
asked Fred to have a ramble, as breakfast was not 
ready. As they quitted the house, Frank began by 
saying he considered his uncle's decision a wise one, 
and then proceeded with his own personal experience. 
His explanations were so clear, and his arguments so 
weighty, that Fred was convinced he had been delay- 
ing an important work, and one that must be begun 
at once, if ever he meant to be truly like his high- 
principled cousin. It appeared strange to him that 
he had heard the same reasons before, but they had 
wanted the force they had now. The same advice 
had been given to him frequently, but it had never 
seemed so adapted to the circumstances. Was it 
that Frank spoke from actual experience? — were 
his words more impressive, because he had passed 
through the scenes he described ? Whatever it might 
be, Fred plainly saw that he had been wasting 
invaluable time, and grieving his best friends. 
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Frank saw that he had succeeded in making him- 
self understood, and resolved that the opportunity 
thus afforded him to do his Master's work should not 
be neglected. Nevertheless, he gradually changed 
the conversation to a less personal theme ; and when 
the prayer-bell recalled them to the house, they were 
chatting gaily. 

While the family party were seated at breakfast, 
the room door opened, and Chapman came in, 
bringing a paper, which he gave to Mr. Whitmore, 
who, after opening it and reading a few words, said 
" Leave it, Chapman." Not many minutes elapsed 
before Mr. Whitmore looked up to observe, "You 
remember, last week, I told you Welby's house was 
partially destroyed by fire. His friends wish to raise 
money enough to replace his uninsured furniture; 
their subscriptions vary from a sovereign to a 
sixpence. Who will contribute, and what sum 1" 

"You had better put your name down; we will 
follow," said Mrs. Whitmore. 

" Will you accept half-a-crown, Mr. Whitmore 1 " 

" With thanks, Miss Martyn. Fred, give me a pen 
and ink. Now, Mary — " 

" We had better put ours together ; don't you 
think so?" Mary inquired, as she named the sum 
she could afford ; from George sYie \o<&fe<i *x^«k. * 
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" I have nothing to give." 

" Nothing to give ? Fred, you miser ! I saw you 
with a handful of silver only the other morning," said 
George, loud enough to be heard by all present. 

" Here, Fred, take what you would like to give," 
said Frank, emptying the contents of his purse into 
his hand, and holding it to Fred. 

" No, thank you, it would be no gift of mine." 

" Fred, you are not thinking of repaying me for 
the lithograph]" 

" No, papa " Fred answered, with his cheeks 

dyed scarlet, at being so completely the observed of 
all observers. 

Mr. Whitmore said no more, though he looked a 
little surprised. 

" What ever have you done with all your money, 
Fred?" 

To this question Mr. Whitmore replied, " Enough 
has been said, George ; " and the subject was ended, 
and without doubt soon forgotten by some present. 

To Fred it was not unpleasantly recalled a few 
evenings afterwards. 

Mrs. Whitmore had been called out of the room to 
inspect some needle-work that was just brought 
home ; she returned to look through the bill. When 
this was done she took out her purse to count out the 
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amount, but finding she had not enough, asked her 
husband for some silver. 

" Give this to your mamma," said Mr. Whitmore, 
handing the money to Charlotte, who sat near him. 

" Oh, what bright little dears ! Give me one, papa ; 
what a shame to pay them away ! " 

" Give them to your mamma ; I have some more." 

Charlotte came to look, and her 'papa put several 
pieces into her hand. "Oh, how pretty; look, 
Mary; look, George. Don't you wish it was all 
yours ?" 

" I should have no objection." 

" May I keep one, papa 1 " 

" The rest will be jealous, if I give you one." 

" Then give them all some." 

" I don't think they all want it ; some of them are 
said to be very rich. Let us put it to the vote. 
Those who want some bright, new money hold up a 
hand." 

Immediately Mary, George, and Charlotte, each 
held up a hand. From the knowledge Mr. Whitmore 
had of Fred's character he was sure his hand would 
not be raised. He bent his head a little more over 
his book, but he did not move a finger. 

" Here is a bright shilling for Mary, and another 
for George. Now, we will inquire vfay "^t.^t^kc^ 

D 
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disdained our offer. He is reputed to be a young 
man of wealth. Do you think he is? Shall we 
inquire what is the bulk of his fortune, Lottie % Or 
shall we first find out why he did not hold up his 
hand ? Will you tell us, sir, why you cast contempt 
on our offer ]" said his papa, with mock politeness. 

" I did not mean it for contempt But as I could 
not give, I thought I ought not to receive another's 
bounty," said Fred, rather proudly. 

" Well explained. Here, Lottie, take this to Fred, 
and tell him it is for a good boy." 

" Oh, Fred, look what a beauty ! " she exclaimed, 
as she placed a florin in his extended hand. 

A bright, happy glance shot from Fred's eyes, as 
he uttered the never-failing " Thank you." 

"Now, Lottie, here is your own," added Mr. 
Whitmore, and then re-settled himself to his book. 

" I have been waiting so patiently, Miss Martyn ; 
may I place the chess-men ? " said Fred, jumping up 
as that lady joined the family circle. 

"You may; but I have a prior engagement — I 
must play over some duets with Mary." 

" I have nothing to do, Fred. I will play a game 
with you till Miss Martyn is ready." 

"Will you, papa?" said Fred, as he moved to 
place the table and men, and two chairs. 
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Mr. Whitmore rose to take possession of one of 
the chairs. In passing, he took hold of Fred, put 
his hair off his forehead, looked earnestly at him, 
and said, " I have seen Nurse Chapman to-day ; she 
tells me you are like your grandfather." 

Fred met the glance of love, and knew by instinct 
that some one beside himself in that room could say 
why, when Welby's subscription-list was presented at 
the breakfast-table, he had had " nothing to give? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CRICKET-MATCH. 

" /~\H, you pretty dear, you bright little thing!" 

V>/ said Charlotte, talking to her new shilling, 
instead of learning her lesson. 

"Charlotte, that shilling is tempting you to be 
idle ; put it away." 

" Miss Martyn, will it always be bright % I never 
mean to spend it." 

"If you put it away carefully it wiU be bright for 
some time." 

D 2 
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" Well, I think I will put it away. Oh, dear ! this 
is such a stupid lesson. I suppose there wouldn't 
have been any history if there had not been so much 
fighting and quarrelling," said Charlotte, as she began 
repeating, " There were eight crusades, which lasted 
about two hundred years." But the crusaders did 
not interest her, so she hurried over them, and took 
up another book, saying, " Oh, dear ! I forgot all 
about these horrid French verbs ; must I look them 
out?" 

" Certainly, or the lesson will be imperfect" 

" Then I must get the dictionary." This was soon 
taken off a shelf, and then she opened a drawer and 
searched for a pencil, but this was not to be found. 
Again she spoke : " Mary, have you seen my pencil % 
Thank you," she added, as Mary handed her one. 
Once more she seated herself, but only to look at the 
shilling. 

" Charlotte, you are idling." 

" I don't see the use of a dictionary. They don't 
put half the words in it, Miss Martyn." 

" What are you looking for 1" 

" For prtierai " 

" You will find pr&er, to lend, a verb of the first 
conjugation." 

"Well, when I grow up, I wul -write z. dictionary 
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with all the words in it." But Charlotte's attention 
was not fixed on the verbs, for the next question was, 
" What verb does chapeau come from 1 " 

"Chapeau?" 

" Oh ! that is hat, — how funny; I hat, thou hattest; 
why, that is something like the German verb Miss 
Carter was making such a fuss about" 

" Charlotte, dear, pray don't talk so much." 

" Well, Mary, I won't talk again, if you will tell 
me what sont comes from. I know, I've got it " 

" And a forfeit to pay, for that vulgarism." 

" Oh ! I was not thinking. I need not pay, need I, 
Miss Martyn 1 " 

"I cannot excuse you the forfeit, Charlotte. If 
you had been paying attention to your lessons, you 
would have spared yourself the payment. Be quiet, 
now ; the morning is passing away." 

"lam coming to say my lessons, now," Charlotte 
replied, rising and taking her books to Miss Martyn. 
The task proceeded slowly and unsatisfactorily. 

" Very imperfect. Give me your slate, and begin 
your copy at once," said the governess, as she closed 
the last book. 

" Yes ; what sum shall you give me ? not a difficult 
one, I hope. I wonder what made papa so pleased 
with Fred last night." 
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" Charlotte, you are talking to the wind, no one is 
listening to you. I told you to begin your copy." 

" I want a pen ; I can't write with my fingers' 
ends." 

"Remember, Charlotte, what I told you about 
those pert remarks." 

" I wonder if Fred will spend his bright money. 
I can't think why papa gave him two shillings. I 
know he was pleased with him, very much pleased. 
I shall ask Fred what he did " 

" Is it anything so remarkable for your papa to be 
pleased with Fred % I think he pleases every one." 

" And I don't, I suppose. But papa never takes 
hold of him and brushes back his hair, unless he is 
pleased with him. He kisses us, but boys don't 
want kissing " 

"Charlotte, do get on with your copy. Papa 
would not kiss you now ; come, it will soon be time 
to go out" 

"Oh, Mary!" 

" I shall forbid you to go to the drawing-room this 
evening, if you waste much more time." 

" Oh, Miss Martyn, that would be dreadful ! Papa 
would look so serious to-morrow, and I don't like to 
look at him then ; his eyes are as bad as Fred's, only 
a great deal worse. Don't look so cxas&, Miss 
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Martyn ; I'm quiet." And this time Charlotte was 
in earnest, as she did not speak again till her copy 
vas finished. 

" There, haven't I been good % Now I've only my 
sun to do, and that won't take a minute." 

We must now leave Miss Martyn, and her in- 
atentive pupil, to take a look at the boys. It was 
the early-day, and the studies were just over. 

u Fred, are you ready for a long walk this after- 
noon? There's a grand cricket-match at S . 

Wt can walk there by the fields, and come home 
by the train." 

' Oh, let's go ; how jolly ! Who told you 1 " 
'Tom Lawrence. But, Fred, I say — don't say 
aiything about it ; because, don't you know, mamma 
tlways fidgets if we are likely to be late — I mean if 
ve are not punctual at tea ; and we may be a little 
ate to-night," said George, artfully veiling his real 
neaning, while he succeeded in tying his brother's 
tongue. 

Immediately after dinner, the boys set off; the 
first two miles were quickly and pleasantly passed. 
A turn in the road brought them in sight of four 
boys. George uttered a shrill whistle, and Fred 
exclaimed "Bother!" 

Tom Lawrence and his paity fec^, *kto\fc^ 'ss^. 
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waited till the brothers joined them. Though this 
companionship was distasteful to Fred, he walked on 
without complaining; at the same time attaching 
himself to Alick Lawrence, over whom he unwittingly 
exercised a little influence. As they drew near t« 

S , sounds of an unmistakeable nature met Fred* 

ear, and he clutched George by the arm to sa*, 
" There is a Fair here ; you're not going % n 

" Don't be such an idiot ! " 

" What has frightened you 1" said Tom. 

" A penny peep-show," returned George. 

"lam not frightened at anything, but I am tot 
going to the Fair," replied Fred, stopping short. 

" You little fool ; who asked you to go ? " said tK 
eldest youth of the party, with a contemptuous glance 
at Fred. 

" We sha'n't go near the Fair, Fred," said Alick ; 
and the boys walked forward again. 

Fred forgot his annoyance on the cricket-field, and 
entered with all his heart into the well-played game. 

" Fred, I suppose you won't come with us," said 
George, addressing his brother, but looking in any 
direction but at him. " We are just going to see some 
wonderful thing there is in a tent." 

" No, don't, George ; pray don't : remember, papa 
objects." 
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"Stuff! he doesn't object to a cricket-match, I 
suppose ; and that is what we came here for." 

" Then stop here ; do, pray do, George. Besides, 
if you miss the train, think how we shall alarm them 
all. Oh, how I wish I had told mamma ! Stop, 
George." 

" Let me go ; how dare you touch me % " said 
George, as he rudely threw up his arm to free himself 
from his brother's grasp. 

" George, George," exclaimed Fred, running after 
him, " remember the five o'clock train. I shall wait 
for you at the station." 

"All right," shouted George, as he joined his 
companions. 

" Are you not going, Alick ] " inquired Fred, as he 
turned back, and saw the boy standing where he had 
left him. 

" No, I don't think my 'maternal' would approve — " 

" Ah ! I know mine won't, and papa will be so 
angry. No, I don't mean that ; he is never angry in 
one sense of the word, but he forbids certain things, 
and this is one." 

" But he may never know." 

" Oh, Alick ! that would be no comfort to me. 
He trusts us, and we are, or ought to be, bound to 
act behind as we do before him " 
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" Do you really think that ?" 

"lam sure of it," replied Fred, so decidedly that 
his words carried conviction to the listener. 

" I wish I could always think that ; but, you see, 
Fred, our governor doesn't expect much from us." 

" He expects you to be honest and truthful, does 
he not 1 " 

" Well, yes ; but we are left to do pretty much as 
we like. Oh, what a run ! I think the Blues will 
win. Eh, Fred, what do you say ? " 

Fred gave his opinion, and tried to forget George ; 
and so the time passed on, till Alick suggested it 
must be getting near five o'clock. Fred gazed 
anxiously over the field, but he could not perceive 
his brother, or any of the party. 

"We may find them at the station; let us go, w 
said Alick. 

They arrived there, but no George was to be 
found. 

" I shall take two tickets, as I am sure Tom will 
come. You had better do the same, Fred." 

" Perhaps I had," said Fred, as they entered the 
ticket-office. His hopes were somewhat raised when 
he found the train was not due for a quarter of an 
hour. They paced up and down the platform. Alick 
had all the conversation to himself, as ¥xed , *was too 
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anxious to talk. Ten minutes had just elapsed, 
when Tom came in sight. Fred's anxiety increased 
as the minutes decreased. The train came up, but 
no George. The boys urged Fred to jump in, but 
he refused, and Alick good-naturedly resolved to 
remain with him. 

The time passed wearily, and the past pleasure 
seemed small when compared with the vexation he 
was now enduring. 

At length George and his companion arrived. He 
was, or pretended to be, greatly astonished to see his 
waiting brother, and reproached him for being such a 
simpleton. 

Fred made no reply, but inquired, " You will not 
wait for the next train, shall you 1 " 

"Yes, I shall, I am tired. It is no fault of mine 
that you are out till ten o'clock. Why didn't you go 
home by the last train % You would have been back 
in good time, and could have said I didn't leave the 
ground with you. I declare you have no more sense 
than a baby." 

" I don't want such sense as that." 

"You are an idiot," George replied; as he turned 
on his heel, and began talking and laughing with his 
companion. 

Fred, too, was tired, excited, axA \ecv\»Xs&. "^^ 
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brothers did not speak again to each other till after 
they bade Alick good night As they entered the 
green lane, George said — 

"Mind, we went to S , to see the cricket- 
match." 

" I went for nothing else," said Fred, significantly. 

" Oh ! you need not throw your superiority in 
my teeth ; you're in for a row, as much as I am. I 
know nothing of your doings ; you know nothing of 
mine." 

"I'm glad I do not, as I can't answer any 
questions, if any should be asked. For myselfj I 
have only to speak the truth. Papa will not be 
angry because I waited for you." 

" I should think he would say you are an idiot not 
to have come home, that he might know no accident 
has happened to us." 

Fred made no answer, but walked quickly on. 
When they reached their home, he rang the hall-door 
bell with a violence that startled himself. As soon 
as Chapman let them in, he darted across the hall, 
and entering the drawing-room, said, " Oh ! mamma, 
dear, I'm so sorry you have been kept in such a state 
of anxiety." 

" I am glad to see you both safe at home. I will 
not ask where you have been, or what detained you, 
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to-night ; we will speak of that to-morrow," said Mr. 
Whitmore, addressing his elder son. 

George was too thankful to escape so easily, and 
made the best of his way upstairs. 

" How could you, my dear Fred, be so thoughtless 
as to go without telling me where you were going 1 " 
Mrs. Whitmore asked. 

" Don't ask any questions now, Kate. My sons 
knew too well they were going to do wrong." 

" When I went out to-day I did not intend " 

" Enough, Frederic, it is too late to begin explana- 
tions. Follow George's example, and go to bed." 

It was not within the limits of Fred's obedience 
to hear his name in full, and not offer further expla- 
nation, especially as he considered he had been 
more sinned against than sinning. Therefore, boldly 
disregarding his father's words, he continued, " But, 
papa, I have done nothing to displease you, and I 
don't like you to think I have." 

" Do you think it would please me to hear my boys 
have been at S Fair ?" 

" I have not been there. I went to see the cricket- 
match; and there I stayed until I went to the 
station— — " Fred ceased ; in his eagerness to justify 
himself he had forgotten his brother. 

"Indeed," said Mr. Whitraoie, Aoo^t^n^^^ 
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and inquiring, " What did Tom Lawrence mean by 
sending me word that you were late, because you hoi 
gone into the Fair ? " 

" He did not speak of me," said Fred, reluctantly, 
as his father repeated the question. He was sorry 
even in this indirect manner to accuse George. 

Mr. Whitmore understood it in a moment, and 
objecting to obtain information of his elder son's 
shortcomings from his brother, he drew Fred toward 
him, and said, "For the future, never leave your 
home without telling some one where you are going. 
You have caused us considerable anxiety." 

" I am very sorry," Fred replied. 

"You look tired; good night," returned Mr. 
Whitmore. 

Fred was satisfied ; these words, and the kiss of 
trust and love, compensated for all his anxiety. He 
turned and embraced his mamma before leaving the 
room. 

As soon as he entered the bed-room, he said, 
" George, I tell you what it is, it won't do to try and 
conceal your trip to the Fair, as papa knows we have 
all been to S , and some to the Fair." 

"Who told him? I should like to know. Did 
you?" 

" No ; he heard it from Tom." 
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1 " What ! has Tom told tales % " George appeared 
1 much annoyed and rather perplexed at this intelli- 
gence ; he went to sleep in the midst of his plans, 
and awoke in the morning unrefreshed and troubled. 
And the summons to go to his father as soon as 
he was dressed did not in any way diminish his 
uncomfortable feelings. 

Mr. Whitmore asked but few questions. He was 
both surprised and grieved at his son's disobedience 
and too-evident duplicity. He spoke very gravely, 
and pointed out the evil course he was pursuing, and 
ended his admonitions by forbidding him to go 
farther than their own grounds on the early-days till 
he received his express permission. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LOST BOOK. 

NOT many mornings after these events the 
first words articulated by Fred were, "What 
a nasty, dull morning : I sha'n't get up yet" 
" You will be late for prayers." 
" No, I won't, I shall get up in fore t»k&ate&" ^sfc. 
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the five minutes were extended to three or four times 
five, and then Fred began to dress in earnest and in 
haste. This, as usual, was unfortunate, and hindered 
more than it helped him. He was vexed and angry 
when he heard the bell ; however, he hastened down- 
stairs, as it was better to be present at half the 
prayers, than not there at all, as in the latter case 
it was a law, fixed as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, that the absentee must remain absent till 
sent for, and this was sometimes omitted. Oh, those 
minutes of self indulgence, they were dearly bought 
by the shame he felt as he opened the door and went 
into the room, feeling sure every one turned to look 
at him as the hinge creaked with a provoking tell- 
tale sound. The words of the prayer were but dimly 
understood. 

" Oh, Fred," said Charlotte, the instant she rose 
from her knees — "oh, Fred, you looked so funny 
kneeling down by the door." 

If Fred looked funny, his looks had no sympathy 
with his feelings. It seemed that this was ta be an 
idle day — a day of forfeits and reprimands. 

When he came out from breakfast another snare 
was in his path, and he allowed himself to be caught 

" Oh, my kitty, kitty darling, you little, soft, warm 
deary/ 1 he said, taking the cat inTais anas, aad £oing 
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to the kitchen begged some milk, and stayed there 
till it was all lapped up, though he knew Mr. Price 
was in the house. 

"Come, Master Frederic, be off, this ain't your 
place." 

" Come, Zenny, we must go, cook is cross," and 
Fred walked slowly in the direction of the schoolroom, 
caressing his pet and lavishing endearing words upon 
her. 

" Look here, Fred ! " exclaimed George. " Look, 
what that senseless cat has done. I wouldn't be you, 
and you must pay the forfeit." 

"You shouldn't have left the book open," Fred 
replied, as he saw the prints of the cat's dirty feet 
three or four times repeated on the page. " Perhaps 
I had better go and speak of it at once ; may I take 
it now, Mr. Price?" 

" Yes, but don't loiter ; you are rather late." 

Away went Fred. His father listened to his 
speech; glancing at the soiled pages, he said, 
" George is to blame for leaving the book open ; I 
don't see how you can be held responsible. I rather 
think I have told you boys, I would not have any 
of those books taken to the bear-garden. Put it 
down, your mamma will see to it George must pay 
the forfeit." 

£ 
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Re-entering the schoolroom, Fred told Geoge 
what his father had said, and seizing his cat k 
hugged her and added, "Zenobia dear, the father 
was not cross because its pretty little feet walked 
over the 'British Butterflies. , " 

" Put that cat down, Fred," said Mr. Price. 

He did as he was desired, and asked if he might 
go and look for a book he had left somewhere. Mn 
Price was so well acquainted with that indefinite 
somewhere that he declined allowing Fred to go til 
they had read. This being over, he said, " Give me 
your exercise, Fred, and then you may go and look 
for your book." 

" George, have you seen it 1 " 

" I don't know what you're talking about.*' 

"My 'Cherry Stones.'" 

"Fred, I am astonished that you dare give me 
this." 

" Oh, Mr. Price, I never made those blots. They 
were not there when I put it away. George, have 

you been copying my " Fred was sony he had 

said so much, but the words could not be recalled. 

Mr. Price looked up quickly, but said calmly, 
" George, give me your book." 

" You have seen it," he replied, rather pertly ; but 
gave it up at the same moment 
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f Mr. Price examined the two exercises together, and 
r then said, " Yours is a copy, George % " 
t Reluctantly and sullenly George admitted it was. 
i " It is no exercise ; " and Mr. Price drew his pen 
across the page. "I am ashamed of you, George \ 
would you like your papa to hear of such a dis* 
: honourable transaction?" 

" I don't care who knows it I had no time." 

" Don't make excuses ; you had better have left it 
undone than deceive me. Is this frequently done ?" 

No answer. 

" Is this done with your sanction, Fred?" 

" I don't like it." 

" That implies you are aware of it" Mr. Price 
would not prolong the dialogue, but resolved to 
speak to George alone. The studies went on in- 
differently ; Fred was not prepared with his lessons, 
and not inclined to prepare them, and his brother 
was sullen. Twice Mr. Price spoke to Fred for 
wasting his time, and received a reply concerning 
the missing book. 

" Fred, you really must be contented to learn your 
lessons now, and look for your book afterwards," said 
Mr. Price. 

" I can't learn this ; it's so very difficult ; besides, 
I don't understand a word," 

F. 2 
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"What is the difficulty? Bring me the book; I 
will explain it" 

Fred obeyed ; but it was evident that, though his 
tutor carefully and patiently explained and re- 
explained every sentence, not one explanation had 
been attended to by the pupil, and Mr. Price said, 
" You are not thinking of the lesson ; you are tracing 
the pattern of the table-cover." 

" May I ask mamma if she has seen my book % n 

" Yes ; but if you do not hear of it, when you re- 
turn, it must not any longer be an excuse for idling." 

When Fred came back, he felt obliged to take his 
seat, and look as if he meant to learn, though 
he had not heard any tidings of the missing one. 
He began to read the words, " By eclipses of the 
moon, the earth is proved to be of a globular form, 
the sun to be greater than the earth, and the earth 
greater than the moon." Then, hastily closing 
the book, he said impatiently, "I can't learn it; I 
will do my sums." 

For some minutes, the change of study seemed to 
have wrought a reform. Mr. Price was engaged with 
George. Turning his head, he perceived Fred's slate 
was covered with the words " Cherry Stones," and 
sketches of boys and cherries. "Fred," he said 
sharply, " what are you doing ? " 
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e j With a sigh, Fred roused himself, and went 
on with the sum; but it was for a few moments 

y only. 

t Again Mr. Price spoke, but this time it was no 

j warning. " Give me that slate as it is. Has this 

c any reference to the sum V 

t " Not directly," said Fred, repressing a smile. 

"I do not* object to fun, at the right time; but 
what is witty and droll out of school hours, is quite 
misplaced during those hours. This hieroglyphic, 
I presume, means subtraction, as I see that is the 
rule you should use next." 

" Yes," said Fred, feeling rather ashamed of the 
hieroglyphic referred to. If he had spent the time 
over his sum that it had taken to draw the ragged 
little urchin stealing a handkerchief from a dandy's 

( pocket, it would have been finished. 

s Mr. Price returned the slate, adding a few words. 

> These words had the desired effect, and Fred's duties 
were completed, though imperfectly, by the proper 
hour. • 

The weather did not admit of walking. 
George thought to escape ; but he was mistaken, 
for as he was leaving the room, Mr. Price said, " No, 
George, stay here, you have your exercise to write. 
Fred, go and look for your book." 
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Silently, George reseated himself. 

Fred went away, to continue his vain search ; but 
meeting his cat, he took her to the drawing-room, 
and there, stretching himself on the rug, forgot every- 
thing but the fun of watching his pet, until he heard 
his brother's voice in the hall. He rose instantly, 
and went to him to say he was sorry the words had 
escaped him in a moment of vexation. l This apology 
was treated with scorn, and threats of revenge at 
some future time. Fred turned away, with a sensa- 
tion of pain, though he did not attach any precise 
meaning to the words, or any fear that they would be 
carried out. Still, they conveyed an idea that there 
was no bond of true brotherhood between them — an 
idea that had not sprung up in a day ; the seeds had 
been planted some time since, and he found it 
impossible to check their growth, though he bitterly 
lamented any direct act of his own that added to 
their strength. 

In the afternoon, each boy appeared desirous to 
blot out some of the morning errors by diligent study. 
George knew if his conduct should be reported to 
his father, it would arouse displeasure that was 
scarcely lulled ; his late deceitful conduct had not 
been so successful as heretofore, so to save himself 
he had recourse to further artifice. He professed to 
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be sorry, and allowed that he had done wrong. Mr. 
Price was completely deceived. 

On the other hand, Fred worked because he was 
ashamed of himself — ashamed when he remembered 
his father's kind admonitions — sorry when he thought 
how his idleness and incorrect lessons must have 
vexed his tutor. So he resolved he would not merit 
any other Reproof, nor give any more trouble. 
Havirg acted upon this resolution, he was happy 
and cheerful as usual. 

Mr. Price was going. 

" I don't think it rains ; I will see," said Fred. 
He soon returned to say, "No, Mr. Price, it is 
beautifully fine now, and so bright ! " 

Tley stood on the steps together a few minutes, to 
look at and speak of the brilliancy of the moon. 

, When Fred went back to the schoolroom it was 
ceserted, his last words had taken longer than he 
expected. As he walked to the drawing-room he 
remembered the missing book. 

"The late Mr. Frederic," said Mr. Whitmore, as 
Fred entered. "Pray, sir, has your idleness been 
your companion all day ? " he asked, half gravely; 

" Not all day. I went to see Mr. Price go, and we 
stopped to look at the moon." 

" I thought you looked rather se&\meofc&? 
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" I was just wondering where my book can be" 

" Where you left it, most probably." 

" I can't think where that was." 

"Have you looked in that book-case, Fred I 
Sometimes Sarah puts stray articles on the undeneath 
shelves," said Mrs. Whitmore. 

Fred searched there, but did not find his booL 

" Here, Fred, read this, it can't signify to you what 
you read, for you're always losing your books; this 
will be too large to lose." 

" Oh ! papa, some horrid dry law-book. ] cant 
read that" 

" Well, come here, and I will read you something 
that will please you, or read it yourself." 

"You are laughing at me; I don't want your 
letters." 

" But as you can't have what you want, why nit 
have what you can get?" inquired Mr. Whitmore 
holding a paper to Fred. 

George looked on with a jealous eye; he was 
annoyed to see his father jest with Fred (though no 
one ever jested with George, it was too well known 
he could not control his temper). Now, as his 
brother advanced to read the paper his angry feelings 
rose high. 

"I thought you did not wish to read my 
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letters," continued Mr. Whitmore, withdrawing his 
hand 

But Fred seized his wrist and began to read. 
Before he had finished, he exclaimed, " Oh ! papa, 
was that what you sent for Mr. Price for 1 He didn't 
tell us ; a master at the Grammar-school. Hurrah ! 
I am glad. Now we shall always have him near us. 
He will get married and settled, and when I'm 
a lawyer I'll do his business for nothing." 

"You a lawyer? — you upstart," said Mr. Whitmore, 
amused at Fred's picture of the future. 

"Yes; George says he won't be a lawyer, so I 
shall." 

" Oh ! how funny, if Fred is like papa, and comes 
home every night from his office," said Charlotte. 

"He won't come here, let me tell you," said 
George. 

Mr. Whitmore looked up; he was astonished at 
George's tone. He asked, " Can you tell me why 
your brother will not come here 1 " 

" Because this house will belong to me." 

"When?" 

" It was grandpapa's, it is yours, // must be mine" 
replied George, rathdr disconcerted. 

" You are mistaken, George, the house in the town 
was your grandpapa's. I bought this \ \\, x^Net ^^ 
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be yours. It is too early, my boy, to show any elder- 
brotherhood, and before the time comes, I trust yon 
will have lost the wish." 

Mrs. Whitmore inquired when Mr. Price would 
enter upon his new engagement 

"At Easter," was the reply; but Mr. Whitmore 
evinced no further inclination to converse, as he 
took up the book he had offered Fred, and turned 
the pages quickly, as if seeking something in par- 
ticular. 

Mrs. Whitmore called Fred to her and whispered 
to him, to which he replied, "I never thought of 
asking him." 

" Will you hold this skein of silk for me 1 you are 
the only unoccupied person present, Fred," said Mary. 

This little office was soon performed, and Fred 
was again a wanderer in search of his lost book. He 
seemed to be caught at by everybody. " Give me the 
paper-knife, Fred." 

"Papa, do you know anything of my bookl" 
said Fred, rather shyly, as he handed him the paper 
knife. 

" Lost property must be described ; its size, shape, 
colour." « 

" Not very large, oblong, and of a bright blue," 
Fred replied. 
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" Bright blue, do you say 1 Then I do not know 
anything of it Stay, I will give you one more 
chance ; its name ? " 

"The ' Cherry Stones.' " 

" If you have not already looked in my room, take 
a light, and open the top drawer of the writing-table; 
you will find some things belonging to you there. 
They were brought in from the seat under the elm, 
but they are not bright" 

"Oh, papa, did I leave my new book in all the 
rain % I remember, now, and my knife." He lighted 
a candle and left the room, soon to return looking 
very blank. 

" Well, Fred, I am right, I think you cannot call 
that a bright blue." 

"I am so sorry. They're quite spoilt Look, 
mamma, can anything be done ? " 

" I am afraid the spoiling of those and a great 
many more will not cure you, my dear Fred, If you 
were to sit down for ten minutes, and look carefully 
through the day, you would find this one act of 
thoughtlessness has produced great discomfort and 
waste of time. No doubt Chapman can put your 
knife in order, but the book must remain as it is, 
except it can be neatly covered," said Mrs. Whitmore. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ANGRY WORDS. 

WE feel almost disposed to pause here and 
write a chapter on thoughtlessness, or pages 
of comments on Mrs. Whitmore's words, " Discom- 
fort and Waste of Time." Ah ! young readers, 
which of you looking into your heart dare say yon 
have not from the same cause occasioned much 
discomfort and waste of time ? and for these things 
you must render an account. But chapters that 
contain nothing but advice are seldom read, so 
perhaps the surest way of being attended to, will be 
to continue the tale. 

It was the early day, and Mr. Price was gone. 

"What are you going to do, Fred?" 

" Prepare my lessons, of course." 

" Dear me, of course; why, one would think you 
really were the model you are always talking of." 

" George, I do think you might drop that, you are 
always taunting me with it I don't like it, and 
won't stand it" 

" But suppose I admire it so muck \5waX. \. sa&!t 
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drop it, what then 1 Won't you speak 1 then you'll 
be a model of silence." 

" Don't, George." 

"Ah! I thought the spirit would move you. 
Don't go, and it sha'n't be teased," said George, as 
Fred walked away to avoid being provoked into a 
passion. 

After dinner the two brothers stood together in the 
hall. 

"What are you going to do, Fred?" inquired 
George, the second time. 

" I am going to play cricket. Will you come 1 " 

" How can 1 1 You know I am ordered to remain 
at home ; but this is the last day, I'm thankful to 
say." 

" I forgot," said Fred, pausing a moment before 
he could relinquish his own will in favour of his 
brother. The struggle was quickly over, and he 
added, "I won't go out this afternoon. What 
shall we do?" 

This was soon settled, and the afternoon passed 
before Fred remembered he still had some lessons to 
learn. As he announced this fact, George went 
upstairs to his sisters' schoolroom, and Fred, dis- 
covering it was too dark to see, ran off to ask for his 
lamp. But Sarah was too busy to aXtexAx.Q^esx^'fcs* 
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he desired, instantly. As he stood by the baize door 
he spoke in a loud impatient tone. 

Sarah replied, "I can't bring your lamp, Master 
Fred ; I must see to your papa's fire." 

" Sarah, you ought to be ashamed to tell a story; 
you know papa will not be home for half an hoar. 
But you " 

A hand on Fred's shoulder stopped him ; he turned 
and found it was his father's. 

" I do not allow you to speak in that tone to any 
one in my house. Sarah, you are not to take a light 
to Master Frederic till I tell you." Mr. Whitmorc 
closed the door; then, again addressing Fred, he 
added, "When you can ask properly for what you 
want, come and let me know." 

Fred returned to the schoolroom. At first resolving 
he would not have the light at all, he took a book off 
his shelf and walked to the window, but he could not 
read. He thought it was too bad to be punished 
for doing right. His lessons would have been 
learnt if he had not left George to himself in the 
morning. 

The door opened, and Mary came in to say, " Fred, 
dear, we want to dance. Will you come?" 

" No ;" he replied, giving an imperfect explanation 
why. 
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" You are so absurdly hasty," said Mary. 

" Oh ! of course, I am wrong, I always am. 
Sarah is a disagreeable ninny ; why didn't she say 
papa was at home ? But it is always the same, I have 
to give up to everybody ; and I won't. I can do 
without learning the lessons," and Fred threw the 
book out of his hand. 

" Mamma would tell you, Fred, you had better 
humble yourself now, than live to be a man with an 
ungoverned temper." 

" When I'm a man, I will put myself in a passion 
when I like, and no one will dare to seize me by the 
shoulder and almost crack my bones. Yesterday, I 
learnt the four most despotic governments in the 
world ; I have a great mind to add a fifth, viz., ' that 
of Charles Frederic Whitmore, Esq., Stoneham 
House.' It would make the book more correct 
And I declare he is worse than other despots, for he 
is his own spy, he is everywhere " 

" Oh, you naughty boy ! " 

"Well, it is very provoking; here have I been 
days and days trying to keep my temper, and the 
very first little bit of a rage I'm in, there's papa at 
my heels. I dare say he thinks I have been in fifty 
passions as many times a day. But don't wait for 
me ; I sha'n't go till just as fliey sro fj&&% ^ *» 
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dinner, and papa will say he can't attend to me, and 
I sha'n't go to the drawing-room." 

" That will be silly. But you won't vex mamma!" 

" It won't vex mamma." 

" You know it will, Fred," said Mary, putting her 
arm round his neck, and kissing him, as she added, 
" I will go ; you will soon follow. Go to papa, then 
bring your books upstairs ; Miss Martyn will let you 
learn your lessons during tea." 

Fred stood irresolute a little longer ; but thinking 
it would be, to say the least of it, absurd to indulge 
a fit of ill-temper that would bring him into scrapes 
to-day and to-morrow, he went to his papa's room to 
make the required announcement. 

Mr. Whitmore laid down his pen as Fred entered, 
and when he ceased speaking, he said, " Ring the 
bell, and make your request like a gentleman. If 
you expect Sarah to treat you civilly, you are in duty 
bound to be civil to her. Your hasty temper and 
tongue lead you far away from the command 'Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you,' 
and make you unjust and inconsistent Suppose 
Sarah had accused you of telling a falsehood ? " 

The flash in Fred's eye told plainly what would 
have been the result. 

"And yet," continued his father, "without any 
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regard for her, you unhesitatingly accused her. But, 
as I suppose you have some study to finish, go now, 
and be more careful of the feelings of your fellow- 
creatures." 

Fred returned to the schoolroom, there to find his 
mamma. 

"Fred, my dear, your sisters and George want 
your personal attendance to help them. What is it 
you have to do before you can go to them 1 " 

"Nothing now, mamma, I have just strangled 
my evil spirit." 

" Ah ! those evil spirits disturb us all at times ; but 
my dear boy will strangle them if he will keep up the 
battle against them. But not in your own strength, 
Fred; you must use the only successful weapon, 
Prayer." 

" It is a hard battle, is it not?" 

" Yes, my dear ; and the more we are in earnest, 
the harder it is. But, go now ; I will order tea to be 
set here, as you have been hindered." 

" Mamma, you always do your best for everybody. 
I wish I knew what makes you so good — so 
gentle." 

"Your love for me makes you judge me so 
kindly," said Mrs. Whitmore, as she kissed his 
forehead. 
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Fred returned the embrace, and in another minute 
was upstairs. The gravity soon left his face, and the 
dance was heartily appreciated by all, and continued 
till tea was ready. As soon as this repast was ended, 
Charlotte, with endearing epithets and kisses, begged 
Fred to play a game of Tactics. And they were 
scarcely in the drawing-room before she said, 

"Now, Freddy, darling." 

"Yes, I'm coming," he replied; and in a few 
seconds the game commenced. 

Shortly after, Mr. Whitmore came in. His wife 
addressed him : " Charles, I must write to Herbert 
to-morrow; what shall I tell him about our 
visit % " 

" I cannot leave here till after Criristmas-day." 

" Oh, papa, what a long time to wait ! I wanted 
to have Christmas-eve for the snap-dragon, and 
Christmas-morning for the carol, and M 

" Stop, stop, Charlotte ; let me speak in between 
some of those ' ands.' I think you may fix the 30th ; 
I have no pressing engagement from that day till the 
time I must go to Shorburne." 

" Papa, do look, Fred is taking all my men ; where 
shall I move ? " 

" Your men are too scattered. Move here.* 

" Mamma, shall we have new muslin frocks— oh, 
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Fred, what a shame ! — new muslin frocks before we 
go to uncle Herbert's ] Oh, papa, he will take me ; 
tell me." 

" You cannot expect to play Tactics, and talk 
about muslin frocks. Move this. Now, We have 
puzzled Fred, but I don't think we shall beat him ; 
he is so sharp." 

" I am not sharp enough to play against two," said 
Fred. 

"Why did you do that, Whittington? you have 
thrown away your game," observed Mr. Whitmore. 

Fred explained his motive. 

His father showed him his mistake, and moved for 
Charlotte. 

A few more moves, and Fred exclaimed, " There, 
then, you have won ! " 

" I'm so glad. I should have lost, as I always do, 
papa, if you hadn't helped me. Now, mamma, tell 
me, may we have pink sashes ? " 

" You little Vanity ! " said Mr. Whitmore, holding 
her. 

" Let me go. I have only a few minutes, and I 
want to talk to mamma." 

"Do you think Elate has begun to tease Miss 
Meredith about her dress 1 She does not think of 
such nonsense ; she learns her lessons* ax A ■ ■ ■ * 
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" I learn my lessons, and Miss Martyn says I 
improved in everything." 

" I will not find any fault, if Miss Martyn says so. 
Go, talk of your muslin dress." Mr. Whitmore rose 
from his chair ; but as he passed his elder daughter, 
he stood still to watch her work, and to inquire, u h 
Margaret Harris much older than you? You viD 
meet her at the Dale ; your aunt Caroline speaks of 
her as handsome, and very accomplished." 

" Will Dick be there V 1 eagerly inquired George. 

" Yes, I believe so." 

" Oh, that is first-rate — oh, capital ! " exclaimed 
George ; and, turning to Fred, he talked for some 
minutes about this friend of his. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GOOD REPORT ENDED. 

OH, don't I wish it was early-day; wouldn't I 
go in to G . Look here, George ; here's 

a bill two yards long. See ; here is the Wonder of 
the Age; and here, Mademoiselle Fly-among-the- 
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■ Stars, who jumps through some fifty hoops in suc- 
cession ; and troops of ponies and dogs, and — oh 
t dear! time and tongue fail me. I'll ask papa to 
1 take us." 

k " I should like to go, but I don't think it is of any 
r use to ask ; perhaps, if we don't say anything about 
[ it, we may manage to go. Papa is going away again 
I on Monday." 

" For that reason, I wished to ask him at once." 
j " Remember, the last time we asked, he refused. 
Take my advice, say nothing of it, and we shall 
i manage to go." 
j " But I should not like." 

" Oh, if you begin with your scruples, I've done." 
"Well, then, I shall ask." 

" Do, and get a refusal ; hold your tongue, 
and go." 

"Now, George, you won't be reasonable; you 
shut me up, and there it ends. We can't go without 
permission ; why not ask at once % " 

" There, I've said all I have to say ; you are the 
best marplot I ever saw." 

" George, do you know a reason why papa should 
refuse % " 

" None ; except he always does." 

" Thaf s not true; he never refuses mftvoviX. ^.x^asw^ 
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he desired, instantly. As he stood by the baize door 
he spoke in a loud impatient ?one. 

Sarah replied, "I can't bring your lamp, Master 
Fred ; I must see to your papa's fire." 

" Sarah, you ought to be ashamed to tell a story ; 
you know papa will not be home for half an hour. 
But you " 

A hand on Fred's shoulder stopped him ; he turned 
and found it was his father's. 

" I do not allow you to speak in that tone to any 
one in my house. Sarah, you are not to take a light 
to Master Frederic till I tell you." Mr. Whitmore 
closed the door; then, again addressing Fred, he 
added, " When you can ask properly for what you 
want, come and let me know. " 

Fred returned to the schoolroom. At first resolving 
he would not have the light at all, he took a book off 
his shelf and walked to the window, but he could not 
/read. He thought it was too bad to be punished 
for doing right. His lessons would have been 
learnt if he had not left George to himself in the 
morning. 

The door opened, and Mary came in to say, " Fred, 
dear, we want to dance. Will you come ] " 

" No ;" he replied, giving an imperfect explanation 
why. 
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"You are so absurdly hasty," said Mary. 

" Oh ! of course, I am wrong, I always am. 
Sarah is a disagreeable ninny ; why didn't she say 
papa was- at home 1 But it is always the same, I have 
to give up to everybody ; and I won't I can do 
without learning the lessons," and Fred threw the 
book out of his hand. 

"Mamma would tell you, Fred, you had better 
humble yourself now, than live to be a man with an 
ungoverned temper." 

" When I'm a man, I will put myself in a passion 
when I like, and no one will dare to seize me by the 
shoulder and almost crack my bones. Yesterday, I 
learnt the four most despotic governments in the 
world ; I have a great mind to add a fifth, viz., ' that 
of Charles Frederic Whitmore, Esq., Stoneham 
House.' It would make the book more correct 
And I declare he is worse than other despots, for he 
is his own spy, he is everywhere " 

" Oh, you naughty boy ! " 

"Well, it is very provoking; here have I been 
days and days trying to keep my temper, and the 
very first little bit of a rage I'm in, there's papa at 
my heels. I dare say he thinks I have been in fifty 
passions as many times a day. But don't wait for 
me ; I sha'n't go till just as they are %ovw& Vcl \» 
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" You are so absurdly hasty," said Mary. 

" Oh ! of course, I am wrong, I always am. 
Sarah is a disagreeable ninny ; why didn't she say 
papa was at home ? But it is always the same, I have 
to give up to everybody ; and I won't I can do 
without learning the lessons," and Fred threw the 
book out of his hand. 

"Mamma would tell you, Fred, you had better 
humble yourself now, than live to be a man with an 
ungoverned temper." 

" When I'm a man, I will put myself in a passion 
when I like, and no one will dare to seize me by the 
shoulder and almost crack my bones. Yesterday, I 
learnt the four most despotic governments in the 
world ; I have a great mind to add a fifth, viz., ' that 
of Charles Frederic Whitmore, Esq., Stoneham 
House.' It would make the book more correct 
And I declare he is worse than other despots, for he 
is his own spy, he is everywhere " 

" Oh, you naughty boy ! " 

"Well, it is very provoking; here have I been 
days and days trying to keep my temper, and the 
very first little bit of a rage I'm in, there's papa at 
my heels. I dare say he thinks I have been in fifty 
passions as many times a day. But don't wait for 
me ; I sha'n't go till just as they are %ovc^ m \a> 
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dinner, and papa will say he can't attend to me, and 
I sha'n't go to the drawing-room." 

" That will be silly. But you won't vex mammal" 

" It won't vex mamma," 

" You know it will, Fred," said Mary, putting her 
arm round his neck, and kissing him, as she added, 
" I will go ; you will soon follow. Go to papa, then 
bring your books upstairs ; Miss Martyn will let yon 
learn your lessons during tea." 

Fred stood irresolute a little longer ; but thinking 
it would be, to say the least of it, absurd to indulge 
a fit of ill-temper that would bring him into scrapes 
to-day and to-morrow, he went to his papa's room to 
make the required announcement 

Mr. Whitmore laid down his pen as Fred entered, 
and when he ceased speaking, he said, " Ring the 
bell, and make your request like a gentleman. If 
you expect Sarah to treat you civilly, you are in duty 
bound to be civil to her. Your hasty temper and 
tongue lead you far away from the command * Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you,' 
and make you unjust and inconsistent Suppose 
Sarah had accused you of telling a falsehood ? " 

The flash in Fred's eye told plainly what would 
have been the result 

"And yet," continued his father, "without any 
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regard for her, you unhesitatingly accused her. But, 
as I suppose you have some study to finish, go now, 
and be more careful of the feelings of your fellow- 
creatures." 

Fred returned to the schoolroom, there to find his 
mamma. 

"Fred, my dear, your sisters and George want 
your personal attendance to help them. What is it 
you have to do before you can go to them % " 

"Nothing now, mamma. I have just strangled 
my evil spirit." 

" Ah ! those evil spirits disturb us all at times ; but 
my dear boy will strangle them if he will keep up the 
battle against them. But not in your own strength, 
Fred; you must use the only successful weapon, 
Prayer." 

" It is a hard battle, is it not % " 

" Yes, my dear ; and the more we are in earnest, 
the harder it is- But, go now ; I will order tea to be 
set here, as you have been hindered." 

" Mamma, you always do your best for everybody. 
I wish I knew what makes you so good — so 
gentle." 

"Your love for me makes you judge me so 
kindly," said Mrs. Whitmore, as she kissed his 
forehead. 
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unheard of, so he slowly closed the lesson-book and 
took the one offered him. He read the title, " Little 
Things," and glancing at the introduction, said, 
" This is a book for girls." 

" Some rules for girls are rules for boys ; but I 
asked you to read it to me." 

Fred turned the pages and read the text at the 
head of the chapter, then 

" Who sweeps a room, as for Thy law, 
Makes that and uV action fine." — Herbert. 

"Oh! mamma, I know where that comes from, 
* Herbert's Elixir ;' papa read it to me the other 
morning. It is very beautiful ; don't you think so f n 

" Yes, my dear, but go on, or your chapter will not 
be read." 

Fred read as follows : 

" * Under this head I would wish to enforce not 
merely the doing of little duties, but the doing of 
these little things as duties ; for many of them are 
irksome and seem trifling, and therefore require all 
the more that they be performed under a sense 
of duty. It does indeed require no small share of 
energy to perform little duties regularly ; they seem 
so small, that we think omitting them this once can 
signify little. It seems hardly worth while to summon 
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* Fred, what a shame ! — new muslin frocks before we 
V go to uncle Herbert's % Oh, papa, he will take me ; 

* tell me." 

* " You cannot expect to play Tactics, and talk 
a: about muslin frocks. Move this. Now, We have 
ris puzzled Fred, but I don't think we shall beat him ; 
% he is so sharp." 

" I am not sharp enough to play against two," said 
e Fred. 

"Why did you do that, Whittington? you have 
| thrown away your game," observed Mr. Whitmore. 
i Fred explained his motive. 
1 His father showed him his mistake, and moved for 

Charlotte. 
' A few more moves, and Fred exclaimed, " There, 
then, you have won ! " 

" I'm so glad. I should have lost, as I always do, 
papa, if you hadn't helped me. Now, mamma, tell 
me, may we have pink sashes 1 " 

" You little Vanity ! " said Mr. Whitmore, holding 
her. 

" Let me go. I have only a few minutes, and I 
want to talk to mamma." 

"Do you think Kate has begun to tease Miss 
Meredith about her dress 1 She does not think of 
such nonsense ; she learns her lessons* aa A - » ' " 
F a 
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They parted. Fred fetched the Latin grammar. 
In an hour the lesson was learned, and transcribed 
from memory. Now came the thoughts. All the 
foolish and defiant speeches, the broken resolutions, 
the good report with an exception in it, were faith- 
fully reproduced by his memory and conscience. 
He grieved over them, and his grief was followed 
by a deeper feeling} even penitence for what he 
knew to be a sin in the sight of his Holy Saviour. 
His meditations were interrupted by the entrance of 
George. 

" What ! still poring over that lesson 1 Your brains 
must be addled, Fred. I could learn it in ten 
minutes." 

" I have learnt it now." 

" You may thank your lucky stars ; for when the 
guv*ner came in, he made particular inquiries if you 
had done all for to-day. Mamma hoped you had ; 
but I said Mr. Price left you something to finish*" 

" That was very unkind, George." 

" Oh dear ! I thought your exalted ideas of truth 
would not like to be screened." 

" I should think tea must be ready," said Fred, 
rising to leave the room. 

«'Ah, now you are in a rage," said George, fbl- 
lowinghim. 
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" No, I am not ; neither shall you tease me into 
one. But it was very unkind that you could not let 
mamma's remark pass. You know perfectly well 
that papa is angry with me." 

" Oh, that is good ; as if everybody in the world 
couldn't see how he pets you and spoils you. Angry, 
indeed!" 

"You made him speak to me, before everyone, 
yesterday." 

"How?" 

"By telling him what I said. Do you think I 
meant such impertinent folly to be repeated to him V* 

" He is generally amused at your wit. Of course, 
I expected he would be pleased to hear your reason 
for not improving showed a desire to remain with 
him. I was surprised at the sermon he delivered. 
. " You were not," said Fred ; and feeling it difficult 
to listen patiently to George, he thought it would be 
best to go. He turned the handle of the door, and 
Went out quickly. " Tea not ready," he said, as he 
entered his sister's schoolroom. "You are not busy, 
Mary ; let us dance." 

. This unexpected proposal was generally applauded, 
and acted upon immediately. 

. " Is. there a light in papa's room, Sarah ? " inquired 
Fred, as the servant came into the room. 
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" Yes, sir," she replied. 

" I want a book ; I will fetch it before tea," said 
Fred to Mary, and rushing downstairs, humming die 
last dance tune, he knocked at the library doot 
Receiving no answer, he entered without further 
ceremony, and found himself confronting his father. I ^ 
He would have retreated, but it was too late. 

There was some reason for the slight expression of 
displeasure on Mr. Whitmore's face, as he looked up. 

Fred felt that, how unintentional soever it might 
be, there was a degree of impertinence in his bearing. 
Hastily assuming a graver look, and speaking in a 
deferential tone, he said, "I came for Herbert's 
Poems ; I want to read 'The Elixir.'" 

"There is a book on the same shelf, 'Church 
Poetry ;* give it to me. See, here is 'The Elixir.* 
This is a book I like very much. Will that give it 
any value in your eyes, Fred 1 or am I to come to a 
conclusion that seems to be forcing itself upon me, 
that my praise or blame is alike indifferent to you 1 n 

" Oh no, papa." 

" No," said Mr. Whitmore, as if he had a doubt. 
"We try to please those we love, Fred; we treat 
them to our smiles and pleasant tones; we make 
some sacrifice of self for their gratification. On 
Monday evening I never saw you ; yesterday, when 
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you were obliged to speak, you used only mono- 
syllables, and your manner was coldly civil. This 
morning you were silent, and quite unapproachable ; 
and to-night — " Mr. Whitmore added interrogatively. 
As he continued, there was the smallest possible tone 
of irony in his voice, " I presume your marvellously 
difficult lesson is learnt, or you would not have come 
for Herberts Poems." 

"You don't believe it was difficult?" Fred 
observed. 

" Nay, I did not say so ; it prqbably was difficult, 
but I have seen one of my sons stretched at full 
length on the rug, learning a lesson in spite of all 
inconvenience, though I never before heard of one 
being in an ill-humour for nearly three days because 
his idleness was reproved. But you have not told 
me. Is the lesson still too much for you ? " 

" No, I have learned it this afternoon ; and I am 
sorry it was not done on Monday." 

"Learned? I am very glad. Now, tell me how 
long you were accomplishing this dreadful task." 

"About an hour," said Fred, with downcast eye 
and crimson face. 

" Oh, Fred ! But you say you are sorry ; I trust 
you are. What excuse have you for your ill temper?" 

"None," said Fred, in a very \vuiab\^ Xarci^ "aX.'Cks. 
G 
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same time twining and untwining a piece of string in 
his fingers. 

Every trace of Mr. Whitmore's displeasure had 
vanished; and gently disengaging the string, and 
retaining Fred's hand in his own, he said, "My 
dear boy, you must prove your sorrow by never al- 
lowing yourself to be so misled again. You are among 
the last I should have thought capable of indulging 
in such a fit of the sulks. Remember, repentance 
cannot be genuine unless it produces fruit. Take 
your book and go, and if you have permission to 
spend the evening in the drawing-room, let us have 
our Fred to-night." 

Again Fred commenced to struggle with and 
against his failings ; and so the days went rapidly 
by— so rapidly that he wished they were longer, and 
• passed slower. In his own mind he was still 
doubting if he should go to Rugby ; sometimes he 
hoped he should not. His heart misgave him 
when he thought about George; he feared they 
should be as much separated when once at school 
as if miles of distance lay between them. Then he 
thought it would be better so, provided they kept 
quite clear of each other, if George took to the wild, 
lawless set, he must keep with the steady workers, or 
quite alone. It would not do to "be W&-axA-Y*a3& 
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And so the days went on, till all were gone, and 
Fred believed he had said farewell to Mr. Price, as 
his tutor. There had been much regret in the 
parting between them, though we will not stay now 
to describe it. Partings are never pleasant ; they 
seem great events, and are so ; but what is there to 
# tell % Scarcely any one remembers what he said at 
the last moment, and those who attempt the descrip- 
tion frequently make only a signal failure. So we 
will leave the last words and looks to the several 
imaginations of the readers who may have journeyed 
so far with us. 

But if any instructor of youth has read these 
pages, we ask — Is there any separation? Personal, 
we grant ; but none of your counsels. No, they are 
working after you, for good or evil : therefore — oh, 
kindly, considerately we ask you to be careful what 
you sow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WORKING IN THE HALL. 

" TT URRAH ! Hurrah, for the holidays !" 

A A "I shall not say ' Hurrah !' if you make 
as much noise as this every morning. Go into the 
garden, and tell Smith I want to see him immediately 
in my room," said Mr. Whitmore. 

"About the tree?" Fred, inquired, and scarcely 
waiting for an answer, he started to find the 
gardener. 

When Mary had finished her breakfast, she asked 
what Fred was going to do. 

" Nothing," he replied. 

" Have you forgotten that 

Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do ? " 

inquired Mr. Whitmore, making a pretence to pull 
Fred's ear. 

" That was finable under ' Martin's Act,' " said 
Fred. 
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" For ill-using a donkey ?" George inquired. 

" No, a puppy," Mr. Whitmore rejoined. 

" Come, Fred," said Mary ; and the brother and 
sister went away together. 

Great preparations were being made for Christmas- 
eve. Mrs. Whitmore was going to give a feast to the 
poor. 

" Where is the list of the school-children, Mary ] 
We must have some method, or we shall come to 
grief, instead of an end," said Fred. 

" Here it is, and here are the cards. You must 
make a hole in each, pass a piece of string through, 
tie a knot, and leave two ends ; then write the names. 
Put them here, and I will fasten each one to the 
article for the child." 

"This tree will be capital fun. I'm glad Mr. 
Carter liked it. It is so good of mamma to be at 
all the trouble," said Fred, as he began to write. 

Mrs. Whitmore and Mr. Carter came in to see 
what was being done. Of all his parishioners, the 
Whitmores were perhaps esteemed the most. He 
had no child of his own, and had been a widower 
many years. He made no secret of his regard for 
Fred, and manifested it whenever an opportunity 
offered. He examined the various articles on the 
table, saying "You mus,t come up to fofc t^cXotj tot 
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some books for the boys, and no doubt we shall find 
some to suit you all. I have a whole budget few 
London." 

At this moment George made his appearance 
among them. " Mary, Smith is waiting in the hd 
to receive your orders." Then, turning to Fred, be 
added, "Are you setting copies for the school- 
children 1" 

"I have been admiring Fred's legible writingi* 
Mr. Carter remarked. 

" You might assist Fred," said Mrs. Whitmore, as 
she left the room, followed by Mr. Carter. 

" You are untwisting that string, George." 

" Do you think I'm daft, and don't know that!" 

Fred continued to get on with his tickets, writing 
very attentively to avoid talking. But George spoke 
again. 

'• Did papa give you any of his imperious orders 
to-day?" 

" No." 

" I believe some one has been telling tales of me. 
I declare, no two boys in the county of Surrey have 
as little liberty as we have." 

" How unjust you are, George ; we have liberty to 
go where and do what is right" 

"Right be hanged I I say ag&ci, \ -wML \wt 
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be tied down to three or four companions, I can 
, tell him, when I once go to school, I will (Jo as I 
like." 

" Then you must do right," persisted Fred. 

" You are as narrow-minded as he is ; you will 
f just run together beautifully. You are just as 
prejudiced and every bit as obstinate." 

"If I am as honest and as high-principled, I will 
put up with the prejudice." 

" No doubt you will. Then he did not tell you 
where to go or stay 1 It is a downright shame to tell 
me not to go here, and not to go there. I can't 
understand it. I've a great mind to go and ask 
mamma to send me into the town, for the purpose of 
disobeying him. Tom would, I know." 

" If Tom had as good a father as we have, he 
would have no pleasure in disobeying him." 

" I suppose you never disobey him % " 

" Too often, I'm sorry to say." 

"Sorry — you are a hypocrite, Fred. Haven't I 

heard you call him exacting, hard-hearted " 

' "Yes, and a hundred other unjust and unkind 
speeches which I ought not, and should not, make 
if I stopped a minute to think." 

" The longer I think, the more decided I am in 
calling him tyrannical." 
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"Oh don't, George! I do not like to hear you 
talk so." 

"How would you have me talk? I suppose I 
ought to go down on my knees, and thank him for 
every bit of bread I eat. Is there any merit in 
feeding and clothing us ? " 

" No, but there are two ways of doing that I am 
sure papa is liberal " 

"Who said he wasn't? Did I? What a hateful 
way you have, Fred, of twisting all I say." 

Fred thought the " hateful way " was George's, but 
he remembered that silence is said to be " golden" 
so he made no answer, and before George spoke 
again Mary returned. 

" George, cannot you go to Smith in the hall and 
help him tie up the evergreens?" she inquired. 

" No ; it is too cold ; besides I sha'n't do anything 
if I can't do as I wish. I won't do as I'm wished." 

" A most amiable state of mind." 

" Just so, Lady Bountiful." 

" George, that trick of yours is most unpleasant It 
is rude to nick-name." 

" Nick-name, oh, is it a nick-name ? I thought it 
was a proper name for you, the same as Model is for 
my right-thinking, prudent-speaking, amiable brother 
— who disowns all his polite speeches of his papa." 
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fl: " No, George, I don't disown them, I only say that 
they are never made deliberately and at a time when 
j I'm thinking." 

mi " Well, I am thinking, and I deliberately call him 
1 tyrannical," replied George, as he jerked the ball of 
string across the table, and left the room. 

" What has put George out of temper ? I wish, — 
yes, I really wish papa knew him as well as we do. 
■ He is wonderfully deceived by him. Don't you think 
so?" said Mary! 

"What does this mean?" said Fred, with real or 
affected surprise. " Here are two sets with the same 
names." . 

" That is quite right," Mary replied, as she looked 
at the list. "I cannot think how he manages to 
steer so clear of papa; I fully expect he will 
meet him somewhere, or see him with some one 
that will open his eyes to all his doings," Mary 
observed, her mind still filled with her brother's 
conduct. 

" The worst part of it is, that he is so angry with 
me whenever he is blamed, and so jealous of me 
when any one speaks well of me. I'm sure I wish I 
was the ugliest fellow in creation." 

" Oh, Freddy ! conceited Freddy," said Mary, 
kissing his blushing cheek. " Trial is a. feix^ -m<^\ 
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don't you think you are the ugliest fellow in 
creation ? " 

" You may think so ; but the other evening, when 
the Montagues dined here, Mrs. Montague patted me 
on the head, and said to papa, ' Your son is a hand- 
some boy.' Of course it was great bosh to say it ; but 
I couldn't help it. So all the next day George was 
bothering me about being the Beauty of the family. 
We were in the garden ; he fetched an old parasol, 
and walked after me, holding it over my head to 
guard my complexion. It sounds ridiculous ; but it 
was very aggravating. And I know he hates to see 
papa touch me ; but who can joke with him, or play 
him a trick ] I dare not, and Charlotte says the 
same." 

" I suppose he will improve soon, dear Fred ; at 
least I hope so," said Mary, earnestly. 

Later in the day, there were merry voices, and 
busy fingers in the servants' hall. Chapman stood 
on the steps, nailing or tying up the festoons of ever- 
greens which were already finished, while Miss Carter 
(the rector's niece) and Mary were making more. 
Charlotte was very eager in her desire to be of use to 
every one ; thus often rendering her services useless, 
Fred was picking out the most suitable branches, 
handing nails, cutting string, and trying hard to keep 
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K liis temper under control, notwithstanding George's 
aggravations, as he was present, doing nothing — if 
* ajanoying everyone can be called doing nothing. 
W ' " George, lend me your knife ; mine is not strong 
*• enough to cut this tough branch." 
w - " I'm sure I sha'n't ; it would be lost in this con- 
l* fusion." 

i* " Chapman, have you one to lend me ? " 
« " Not here, sir," Chapman replied, though he told 
f Fred where to find one. 

t " Chapman, I declare you have no eyes at all ; 

1 that festoon is ever so much longer than the last," 

said George. A slight scream from Charlotte made 

him turn upon her. " Well, baby, what's the matter 1 

has the darling pricked her finger ] " 

" You might pick out some of the holly, instead of 
laughing at her." 

"And prick my own fingers? Thank you, Mr. 
Model." 

"Miss Mary, don't you think we ought to put 
a wreath round the clock ] " 
" Yes, Chapman." 

" Then give me some of the short, thick pieces, 
Master Fred." 

"George, surely you will not refuse to do that; 
Fred cannot leave this just now," said Mis* OsXsx^ 
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her blandest tone ; but the reply was, " Then Chap- 
man can wait." 

"Well, Master George, I never did see nothink 
like you ; you haven't done a hand's turn to help 
anybody, and you have been stan'nin' there a good 
hour, a teasing everybody, 'specially Master Fred; 
'tis wonderful to me how he bears it, with his high 
sperrit, too." 

" Well, Chapman, 111 tell you what I will do ; I 
will teach you grammar." 

" I don't see no use in grammar, if it don't teach 
one how to behave," said Chapman, quietly pursuing 
his work. 

Fred's control was exhausted, and turning his head 
to expostulate with George, he beheld his father in 
the doorway. There was a light in his eye that 
astonished Fred ; it was like the lightning flash — so 
vivid, but so transient — yet he saw it, and wondered. 
There followed no gesture, or tone of anger; but 
there had been the look. This was not so long in 
acting as it takes to write ; for before any one but 
Fred was aware that Mr. Whitmore was in the room, 
he stepped forward, touched George lightly on the 
shoulder, and said, " You impertinent boy, leave this 
room." Then, without the least change of manner, 
he extended his hand to Miss Carter, saying, "It 
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is very kind of you to come and assist these 
children." 

"Won't it look pretty, papa ?" 

" Are you there, Lottie ? I should have thought 
your room would have been better than your com- 
pany." 

" Oh, papa, I have been useful to everyone." 

A few more sentences were interchanged, and Mr. 
Whitmore left them. Fred watched him go ; he 
could not forget that look. What, under that calm 
and self-possessed exterior, was there a temper quick 
as his own? How had it been subdued? There 
was hope for him. 

"Now Master is come, I must go, Miss," said 
Chapman, addressing Mary. 

She replied by thanking him for his assistance ; 
and turning to Miss Carter, proposed to give it 
up altogether, adding to Fred, "Will you gather 
up the scissors, knives, etc., etc., before you go 
upstairs?" 

Fred began immediately to collect the stray 
articles. First, he packed all the branches together 
in one corner ; then looked carefully among the twigs 
and loose leaves for the scissors, nails, and knives. 
These he placed in a basket standing near, and 
completed his task by winding up \5&fe *\£v&%. ^s. 
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stopped to look at the effect, and being satisfied, \A. 
went to his room and produced an improvement in 
his own appearance by the application of cold water 
and the hair-brush. He went downstairs, and found 
George and Charlotte already in the school-room, tbe 
latter talking quickly and angrily. ' 

" I never knew such a disagreeable boy as George, 
he has taken my doll ; she has her clean frock on, 
it will be all crumpled. Do make him give it to me." 

"Give it to her, George," said Fred, raising his 
arm as if to reach the doll. 

" Touch me if you dare." 

" You shall give it to her." 

" Shall I % Who says so, Mr. Model ? I think she 
wants warming this cold night." 

Charlotte's fears were too great for prudence ; she 
ran to the door, calling out, " Papa, papa, do come 
to George." 

The summons was too well attended to, for it 
was Mr. Whitmore himself who was descending the 
stairs. 

" Oh ! papa, he will not give me my doll. Her 
clean frock is spoiled ; he was going to put her in the 
fire, and he will call Fred all sorts of names." 

Without a moment's hesitation George restored 
the doll ; that was an easy matter. But it was rather 
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npleasant to know that his father was watching him 
>r the second time in displeasure. 

"George," said Mr. Whitmore, "this is not the 
rst time I have heard that remark. Pray what 
aines do you give your brother 1 " 

No answer. 

" You may as well speak at once, for I mean to 
now." Fred moved, but Mr. Whitmore put out his 
and and detained him. Again George was bidden 
:> speak. 

A pause, and then Fred spoke. " It is of no 
onsequence, papa; Charlotte was so vexed about 
er doll that she said more than she meant. And, 
ideed, I am very silly to let the name annoy me, as 
said it of myself." 

"You said it of yourself 1 Then tell me what 
; is." 

" I said, I meant to be a model-boy." 

" Well," questioned his father, who did not see the 
>ke. 

"George sometimes calls me Mr. Model; but it 
leans nothing," said Fred. 

"Nothing?" rejoined Mr. Whitmore, as he com- 
rehended instantly what it meant and how it acted. 
Nothing ! to a temperament irritable and sensitive 
s yours ! George, how dare you use derisive and 
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sarcastic epithets to your brother % Let me ask yoal 
But you will not understand — you do not know the 
injury you are doing. This is not the first time I 
have spoken to you on this subject. Do you think 
there is any amusement in provoking each othefs 
failings 1 Do you ever think of the pain and humilia- 
tion that follow a fit of passion? If you did, you 
would in very mercy be more careful ; but when these 
feelings are endured by your own brother, surely you 
will resist the pleasure it gives you to taunt him. I 
wish to feel that the object of your lives is to 
good in its highest sense, not evil." 

Whatever good effect Mr. Whitmore's words might 
have had upon George, it was destroyed by the fact 
that his arm encircled his younger son, and that he 
looked down upon him with a tender, loving look, 
while Fred's whole heart was given to 'his father, with 
the knowledge that he did know what he underwent 
in his struggles, and that he pleaded for him. Oh, 
the incalculable value of those few words of 
sympathy ! 

If the preparations had been great yesterday they 
were greater on the morrow. No one was exempt. 

The kitchen people were increased in number, and 
to look at the supply of mince-pies, cakes, and loaves, 
it seemed as if the calculator had miscalculated. 



\ 
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Fred shouted aloud at the sight, and declared all 
the inhabitants of the county must be coming to 
eat them. 

In the servants' hall they were yet engaged in 
decorating ; all was peace in that quarter to-day, as 
Mr. Whitmore had taken George with him ; business 

called him some twenty miles from G . By 

dinner-time, the hall was finished ; Smith and 
Chapman brought in the tree, Mrs. Whitmore, Miss 
Carter, and Mary proceeded to dress it, and Fred 
acted as assistant to one and all. At length every- 
thing was completed, and Mrs. Whitmore having 
surveyed the whole, closed the door, locked it, and 
delivered the key to Chapman, with orders to light 
up by six o'clock. 

The first invited guest who arrived was Mr. Carter ; 
he was speedily followed by the village children. 
The room where they were to have tea was nearly 
full, when Mr. Whitmore and the elders entered it. 
Some were standing, some sitting, others enjoying the 
fun of jostling each other as they pretended to pass 
on to places they could not find. 

" Move on, there ; the upper form is empty," said 
Fred, stepping lightly over a form or two, and 
obliging several big boys to follow him. " Send those 
boys up here, papa ; we have room for six." These 

H 
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places being filled, he was soon lower down arranging 
others, till all were seated. 

Mr. Carter advanced, and said a short and simple 
grace. 

Fred then took up a tray of cake, and began 
dispensing it ; Mary followed with a jug of steaming 
tea. Many others were similarly occupied and con- 
tinued so till all were satisfied, or perhaps till the 
lighting of the tree was announced and a greater 
attraction was offered. Miss Carter and Mary were 
to arrange the children as they left the kitchen, and 
Fred was stationed at the hall-door to make them 
move on quickly. This he found a rather difficult 
task and gave up the post to Mr. Carter. 

Never had anything half so pretty been seen by 
those hundred gazing eyes. The ejaculations alone 
would fill a page, and the eager questions still more. 

Charlotte was very busy ; she gave sugar-plums to 
all the little ones, and told the bigger girls for what 
and for whom the things on the tree were intended. 

Fred chatted gaily to every one, but George was 
merely a looker-on. 

Each child received a gift of more or less value, 
and when the tapers were nearly burnt out, they were 
extinguished and the tree removed. A space was 
cleared, and the children enjoyed some games. With 
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the distribution of mince-pies the entertainment 
ended. It was very successful and gave great 
pleasure to all present, and served for conversation 
for several days. It was a bright spot in many a life, 
and added considerably to the kindly feeling that was 
already widely spread in the village. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FALL. 

"PAD news; sad news!" shouted Fred, as he 

^-J rushed across the hall into the dining-room 
with an open letter in his hand. " I beg your pardon, 
I did not know any one was here," he added, as an 
apology and reply to Mr. Whitmore's look, who was 
standing by the fire carrying on a conversation with 
his wife, in low tones, evidently not intended for 
other ears. Therefore Fred walked to the further end 
of the room. 

As soon as the morning prayers were ended Fred 
approached his mamma ; he was stopped by a strong 
hand. 

" Upon my word, Master Frederic, I will take you 
with me to Shorburae. A week there would quiet 
you." 

" You speak of Shorburne as if it were something 
dreadful. I should like to see the place where you 
lived when you were a boy," said Fred. 
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"Papa a boy; oh, how silly you are!" observed 
Charlotte. 

" You are a great deal more silly, if you think he 
was not a boy," returned George. 

" Kate, I think I will take both these boys of ours 
to Shorburne, and the girls shall go with you to the 
Dale." 

" I'm sure I won't go where one must not speak 
above a whisper, and there is nothing to do but sit 
and stare out of the window at nothing," said George. 

" I should bargain to be allowed to go all over the 
house, and grounds, and stables, and " 

"Your bargain, Fred, would be cut short before 
you arrived at the stables. When I first went there, 
I was not permitted to leave the terrace in front of 
my aunt's window for months, when alone," said Mr. 
Whitmore. 

"Oh, papa, didn't you rebel?" 

" I do not think I had quite so much of that stuff 
in me as you have, besides rebellion would not have 
bettered my condition, and perhaps there was another 
and more powerful reason. I had no companion to 
tempt me ; there was not a young creature in all the 
place when I went there." 

" When did you go to school ? " inquired Fred. 

"Never. My uncle had some ut&o\& y^V 3 ^^ 
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against boys' schools, which he retains to this 
day." 

" Did you always stay in that horrid, dull place?" 

"Yes, George, for some years at least. But, if I 
take you there, you will find it is really a beautiful 
place." 

"But I don't want to go there, and I am not 
asked." 

" I'm sure half my pleasure in going to the Dale is 
lost. I've had a letter from Frank ; he is there now, 
but is going away tor-morrow. So we shall just miss 
him," said Fred. 

When breakfast was over, Mr. Whitmore inquired 
which of his children would walk part of the way 
with him. 

" I will, and I will," said both Mary and Fred. 

" Away with you then ; be quick, Mary. If this 
frost lasts, you boys may buckle on your skates 
to-morrow." 

" Oh, that will be jolly ! " 

" Now, Fred, go, get your gloves and coat on, and 
when you are ready, knock at my door, and I will 
join you directly." 

" I think the frost will last ; don't you?" said Fred, 
as he stepped on the hard, dry ground, and felt the 
keen, dry air. 



i 
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"It is very likely to last some time," was the 
answer. 

" Did you skate when you were young, papa % " 

" No, I never put a pair of skates on till after I 
married." 

" How very odd," said Fred. 

" Papa, will you tell us something more about your 
life at Shorburne % " inquired Mary. 

" Oh, tell us ; it would be so capital to know what 
you did, and what you were like. I often wonder." 

" If I had been what nature intended me, I should 
have been like you, Fred." 

"Like me!" 

" Yes ; I often see you act, as I think I should 
have acted under the same circumstances. But I 
had no chance of showing my real character ; and so 
the seeds of passion, pride, and self-will lay dormant, 
till a future called them out, and then they were hard 
to subdue, if indeed they are subdued." 

"Then, papa, you could have rebelled, but you 
were too good and too sensible." 

" I was neither, Fred. I only felt it would have 
been useless. My uncle is naturally of a proud and 
passive nature, and from being disappointed in his 
own son, he became suspicious of young persons, 
and cold and stern in his manner towards them. 
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I should not have dared to dispute his authority; 
and as I said before, I was quite alone." 

" Alone ! Oh, papa, that seems to me such a 
dreadful word." 

" I trust you may never know the reality as I did, 
when I wandered about month after month, with my 
only companion, an old dog ; though I believe my 
friend Pierre kept a little smouldering fire of love 
alive in my heart, for unfortunately I learned to shut 
up all my feelings out of sight — I thought they were 
of no use — no one seemed to have any — no one 
wanted any of my love, in words or deeds. I re- 
member once an old cottager was dying. She had 
been kind to me at different times, and talked to me 
in my lonely rambles. I had been at her cottage 
each day on my return from my tutor's, to read to 
her. It was Spring-time, and I forgot it was light 
later each evening. This particular day we had had 
a great deal of talk and reading ; I sauntered home, 
my thoughts in sad confusion. At the door I was 
met by Hammond, who told me the dinner had been 
served some time. This was an unpardonable 
offence. I hastened in, and took my seat in 
silence. My uncle did not speak a word to me till 
the cloth was removed, when he inquired the reason 
of my late return. I told \um ^ XxvrtX^ little 
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thinking my only real pleasure would henceforth be 
ended, as he forbade me to enter any cottage again 
without his permission." 

" Did you like your tutor 1 " 

" He took no interest in me, Fred, beyond making 
me study very closely." 

"Was it not better when your cousin was at 
home!" 

" He was a very uncertain young gentleman, and 
used to fag me." 

"I wouldn't have stood that," exclaimed Fred; 
u but why did not you ask to be sent to school ? " 

"I told you my uncle had a prejudice against 
schools." 

" It must have been very miserable. I could not 
have lived there. But, papa " 

"Well, Fred; how am I to answer that sapient 

" I don't quite know what I meant to say," Fred 
replied. And the conversation fell on another topic 
till the place of parting was reached 

Before they arrived at home, it was snowing fast, 
and continued to snow all day. George and Fred 
watched it with great satisfaction. 

The next morning it was beautifully clear and fine, 
and the snow was thick on the ground. "Nfct. "Weak- 
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more told his sons to be at the pool by two o'clock; 
they would find him there. 

Fred danced with glee, and George gave some 
decided outward sign of pleasure; and when Fred 
suggested that they should go to the plantation, and 
throw snowballs at a mark, he acquiesced instantly. 

The diversion was continued until Fred saw from 
the upper part of the plantation a group of village 
children engaged in making a snow-house, or wall. 
He, being ready for mischief, made a ball, aimed it 
at the little heap, and made a breach. This caused 
great consternation below. The children looked 
about in amazement, as he was hidden from their 
view. He waited a few seconds till they were settled, 
then threw another, taking care this time to do no 
damage. But George stood by; he took up the 
game, and aimed his well-made ball at a child. It 
was hurt, and began to cry. Another, and another, 
were sent in quick succession. Fred cried "Shame!" 
as he saw the destruction his brother made, besides 
dispersing the poor children. Finding he could not 
stop him, he lost his temper, and threw George's 
reserve balls over the hedge, and snatched at his arm 
just as he was preparing to make a splendid shot 
The ball fell out of his hand ; he struck fiercely at 
Fred, who, in moving to avoid tYieXAow^U^ed^ and 
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fell heavily to the ground. A cry of pain escaped 
him; he attempted to rise, but gave it up, and 
begged George's help. 

This he rudely refused, and Fred added, " I have 
sprained my ankle." 

" I hope you have." 

A third person here appeared ; it was Mr. Carter. 
He was passing under the hedge, and was coming to 
expostulate with the boys for snowballing the 
children, when he overheard the words and saw the 
actions of the brothers ; but they neither saw nor 
heard him. 

'* George, do give me your hand. I am hurt." 

" I hope you are. Then perhaps you won't inter- 
fere with me again." And George turned to go 
away. 

" George, I am surprised at you," said Mr. Carter. 

The two boys were also surprised, but neither 
spoke. Mr. Carter helped Fred to rise. The effort 
of walking was painful, and it took some little time 
to arrive at the garden gate. Smith was at work ; 
Mr. Carter called him to assist Fred to the house, 
excusing himself by saying he had an appointment. 

As soon as the intelligence reached Mrs. Whitmore, 
she hastened to her son, and immediately sought 
some remedy to alleviate his suffering. 
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At the appointed time, George set out to meet his 
papa at the pool. Meanwhile Fred tried to forget 
his trouble by sleeping, but it was impossible. He 
would have made any sacrifice, if thereby he could 
have undone his morning's work ; and as the time 
drew near to see his papa, his feelings were almost 
intolerable. He had just looked at the time-piece, 
and settled in his mind that another half-hour must 
pass before he would be at home, when the door 
opened, and he walked quickly across the room, and 
stooping down said, very gently, " My dear boy, how 
pale you are ; are you in great pain 1 " 

" Yes ; my shoulder gets worse every minute." 

" Your shoulder ? George told me you had sprained 
your ankle." 

"That was only a twist. My shoulder aches 
awfully ; I cannot move my arm." 

Mr. Whitmore looked grave as he turned to his 
wife to say, " We must send for Mr. Wyatt Fred 
must go to bed directly." 

" You are not in earnest, papa ? " Fred observed. 
The doctor was professionally unknown to him, and 
rather suspected of causing illness, in order to be 
required to cure. 

" I am in earnest. A stitch in time saves nine." 
"I dread to move." 
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" I dare say you do, my poor old rebel. But you 
shall not be very roughly handled. No, no ; we will 
find a more careful assistant for you than Chapman." 

" Oh ! you dear white-face," said Charlotte, kissing 
her brother. " Will he be ill, papa ] Will it be six 
weeks before he can walk ? " 

" I trust he will not be ill. If he cannot walk in 
four days he cannot go to the Dale ; and if he cannot 
walk in eight he cannot go to Shorburne." 

" You do not mean to take him there ? " 

"Don't I, Lottie? Well, I mean to take him 
upstairs, so move away, little maiden," said Mr. 
Whitmore. And then he carried Fred carefully to 
the room prepared for him, and before Mr. Wyatt 
came he was as comfortable as he could be, though 
suffering great pain. 
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CHAPTER XL 

NEVER DESPAIR. 

THE following day passed rather wearily, but not 
unprofitably, as Fred steadily looked at his 
hasty temper, as it really was, without any palliation 
or glossing over. He dragged it out into the full 
light of his reason, he saw its treacherous character, 
and earnestly prayed to be delivered from it 

He was thankful to hear Mr. Wyattisay his ankle 
would be no further inconvenience beyond feeling 
weak for a time; there would be no skating, dancing, 
or long walks. He heard this without a murmur, 
as it concerned no one but himself; and it was a 
great relief to find he should not be an annoyance to 
any one. With regard to his arm, or shoulder, or 
muscles, or all put together, he knew he could bear 
the pain and uselessness silently, if not patiently. 
He had just arrived at this point when his mamma 
came to sit with him. She listened to all he had to 
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say, and assured him of perfect forgiveness from his 
Heavenly Father; and urged him to renew his 
efforts to overcome the enemy that was always ready 
to seize him in unguarded moments. 

The daylight was fading away. The fire threw 
out its fitful and uncertain light, when Mr. Whitmore 
re-entered the room where Fred was now alone and 
asleep. He looked on his son with an anxious 
gaze, not because his face was nearly as white as the 
pillow on which it rested, but for the cause that had 
lain that young and vigorous form there. A deep 
and earnest prayer from his heart ascended to the 
throne of grace, entreating forgiveness and help for 
that dear child — dearer, perhaps, because the father 
knew too well the temptation and the trial. 

A slight movement, a deep-drawn sigh, and Fred 
opened his eyes. 

" Oh ! papa, surely I was dreaming of you." 

" Dreaming I was far away % " 

"No." 

"I am glad to hear Mr. Wyatt pronounces you 
better than he expected to find you. What ! is 
Zenobia there, under the counterpane? Oh, pussy, 
you like the warmth," said Mr. Whitmore, as he 
gently stroked the furry coat of Fred's pet. 

Fred stopped his father's hand in \\s ^sto?*^ 
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saying, " Papa, what must you think of me ? Will 
you believe me again 1 " 

"Yes, my dear boy, I shall believe you again, 
again, and again. While I have need of mercy 
myself, I shall not be so unjust as to withhold it 
from you." 

" I am almost in despair. I do not think I shall 
ever be any better." 

" You must not allow such a thought to enter your 
mind. The trial comes from Him who knows what is 
best for you. He only chastens in love." 

" I try to think of that, and to believe it ; but, 
papa, you don't know what the temper is — you don't 
know the difficulty " 

Mr. Whitmore interrupted his son, speaking even 
more earnestly than he had done. "Fred, I have 
sometimes thought it might be of service to you to 
hear that I do know, from experience, what the temper 
is — that it is my own " 

" Oh, papa, I never thought until the night 1 

beg your pardon." 

"Nay, Fred, don't hesitate. Tell me what you 
thought." 

" Do you remember coming in to the hall while we 
were decorating it % I saw you first, before you spoke 
to George. I never, until that moment, thought 
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you had a hasty temper. Was it ever as bad as 
mine?" 

" I remember the circumstance you allude to. But 
to answer your question; my temper was infinitely 
worse than yours is now, because I was older when it 
began to show itself in all its strength and heinous- 
ness. My pride was also greater than yours." 

" Will you tell me how you conquered it ? " 

" Conquered it so far, we will say, Fred. First, I 
wished with all my heart and soul to subdue it, and 
that led me to pray to God for help. I studied my 
Bible ; I sought out every text that referred to Pride 
and Anger — I learnt them one by one, and tried to 
act according to their teachings. I eagerly collected 
and read with attention the writings of good and 
pious men, and I kept the strictest watch over every 
action. At the time I made the discovery that my 
temper was becoming a barrier to my happiness, I 
was studying for my profession. This formed an 
excellent excuse for secluding myself, and the hours 
I might have spent in society I apportioned to the 
cure of my evil disposition." 

" You were determined, papa, and you have suc- 
ceeded ; but I fail so often, I quite despair." 

"My dear Fred, I cannot allow you to talk of 
despairing. I likened myself to Sisyphus \ wo \x\attsx n 
I 
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at times, however earnest my prayers were — how 
vigilant my watch — how near conquering the enemy 
I seemed to be ; back the stone rolled, and all my 
labour had to be repeated. But I never despaired. 
I knew that my Bible assured me of success, and 
I resolved, by Divine assistance, to attain it I 
rigidly practised one rule I have frequently advised 
you to observe — Silence. I would not allow myself 
to enter into any conversation that had an argu- 
mentative turn. If I started an observation, and 
my companion dissented, I said no more — not a 
word. I remember giving up my visits at one 
house, because I met with temptations there that 
irritated me." 

" Ah, papa, you were older than I am, and had so 
much more sense and strength of mind." 

" On some points, I had, undoubtedly. But my 
temptations were more numerous ; and I had no 
guide ; you must remember that, Fred." 

"You said your pride was greater than mine. 
Am I proud 1 I don't like to be called proud." 

" I dare say not ; I recollect the time when the 

mere insinuation of such an idea would rouse my ire. 

I expected people to look upon me as the pattern of 

humility, while I was the counterpart of Lucifer. 

But, my dear boy, pride is the toot o\ \X\a sviL As 
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soon as you begin to be more humble, to think less 
of yourself, you will make the second step towards 
correcting your passionate temper." 

" The second step, papa % " 

" I told you the first is to wish to correct it" 

" I have taken that, for I do wish it ; yes, even as 
you wished it, with all my heart. Will you, dear 
papa, will you pray to God to forgive me and help 
me ? And will you help me, too 1 For it makes me 
very unhappy." 

" It is my constant prayer, my own dear boy. I 
know how unhappy it can make you and all around 
you." 

The conversation was abruptly terminated by the 
entrance of Sarah with lights, a tea-tray, and two 
cups and saucers. 

"Who is coming to tea here?" inquired Mr. 
Whitmore, and was told Mary. In less than a 
minute Mary came. 

Mr. Whitmore rose, passed his arm round Fred, 
and kissed him. Then walking towards the fire, he 
exchanged a few words with his daughter before 
leaving the room. 

During the two next days Fred was carefully tended 
and watched. Mr. Price came to see him, but 
nothing else of importance occurred. 
I 2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SUSPICION. 

THE journey into Derbyshire seemed less 
fatiguing to Fred than Mrs. Whitmore ex- 
pected. He had tried to keep up appearances, and 
indeed it was only when the warm greeting was over, 
and he was shown into a comfortable bed-room, that 
he knew how tired he was, and how much he would 
like to lie down for the night. But this could not 
be, as he had to prepare for joining the assembly in 
the drawing-room. 

We will therefore leave him, and introduce to our 
readers the persons who will for a short time be 
prominent actors in our story. 

The owner of the house and grounds known as 
"The Dale" was Mrs. Whitmore's brother, Mr. 
Herbert. He had arranged his Christmas festivities 
with unusual care, to celebrate the eighth anniversary 
of his daughter's birthday. Miss Meredith, the 
governess and friend of the motWtess Vtala $rl> had 
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taken great pains and spent much time to procure a 
surprise for her pupil and her guests ; among these 
were Miss Harris and her brother Dick, a boy much 
admired by George, Philip Denton, a cousin (and 
formerly a great ally of Fred), and his tutor, Mr. 
Nicholls. 

Fred's last glance at the looking-glass. was scarcely 
taken when his mamma presented herself. 

"I hope we are not going to dinner," Fred ob- 
served, dreading the weariness of sitting for an hour 
or more at table. 

Mrs. Whitmore said her hopes agreed with Fred's. 
As they descended to the drawing-room they overtook 
Mr. Whitmore and George. 

" I believe you expected lo find Mr. Nicholls and 
Philip here % " said Mr. Herbert to his brother-in-law, 
as he entered the room. 

" I did," Mr. Whitmore replied, as he bowed to the 
tutor. His recognition of his nephew was much 
more genial. 

"lam glad to see you, Fred ; we were afraid you 
would not come. You look very ill." 

"I am not ill, Philip, but tired. I shall be all 
right to-morrow." 

Dick Harris and George grasped each other's 
hand, and inquired of the welfare of e&ch^ a.dd\x\^ 
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" I expect we shall have some jolly fun if this frost 
lasts. There are two ponies, we can ride every day. 
For I suppose, as your brother has his arm tied on to 
his neck, he won't be of much use out of doors," 
said Dick. 

" No ; I don't think he will." 

" How did it happen % Skating ? " 

" No ; he fell suddenly, on rough, uneven ground." 

" Did he break his arm ? " 

"No; sprained his shoulder," said George; and 
in his turn inquired, " Have you and Philip been out 
riding much since you came here ] " 

" We went the first day, but we had Nicholls at 
our heels, and I don't choose to be watched. I 
wanted to jump a ditch, — but no, he stopped Philip 
(who by the way is almost as great a prig as his 
tutor). So the next day I went alone. I would 
advise you to keep him at a distance. I don't mind 
being civil ; but he is only a tutor, and I'm not quite 
sure he is a gentleman." 

" Then we will go out together. What are they 
going to do 1 Dance, I declare, a quadrille ! Shall 
you join V 1 

" Yes ; it is rather slow here in the evening," said 
Dick, as he moved away to secure Mary as his 
partner. 
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George meant to have danced with Miss Harris, 
but he was forestalled by Mr. Nicholls, so he was 
obliged to ask his cousin Kate. 

Mrs. Whitmore went to the piano, and dancing 
commenced. 

Mr. Whitmore was talking with Miss Meredith, 
wiile Mr. Herbert was torturing Fred, though his 
intention was to be agreeable. He asked question 
upon question, receiving only monosyllables in reply, 
aid these at last were so reluctantly uttered that he 
left him to his fate ; this Fred soon decided by going 
up to his father. He was still speaking, but ceased 
with an apology the instant he saw Fred. 

" I must go," was all he said. 

" Go, my dear boy, and I hope a good night's rest 
will work wonders." 

"Can we do anything for him?" asked Miss 
Meredith. 

" No, thank you. Sarah will attend upon him." 

As Fred left the room, Miss Meredith inquired 
when the accident happened. 

"A few days since. He has hardly recovered 
from the shock of the fall. I intend taking him to 
Shorburne with me ; he will be quieter there." 

" To Shorburne % " said Mr. Herbert, as he over- 
heard the word ; "you are going to pay your annual 
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visit there ? I did not know they tolerated children 
in their house." 

" They are rather anxious to see Fred. I cannot 
say why they have named him, except that he is riy 
uncle's godson; but he has never taken the least 
notice of that fact, so I do not know why I mei- 
tion it." 

" No doubt that is the reason, and perhaps he wil 
suit them best ; he is quiet, and " 

" Quiet ! " said Mr. Whitmore, " my chattering 
noisy Fred. Don't judge my boy from what to 
appears to-night." 

This was the beginning of the visit that had been 
in Fred's thoughts daily for months past. 

The following day he walked out with his cousin 
Philip; but he was soon tired, as well as disappointed. 
There was an indefinable something in his manner 
that jarred upon him ; a proud, egotistical tone and 
style that might have belonged to a man of the world 
— most unusual and uncongenial in a boy, though he 
was heir to a large property. 

Fred was glad when the day was ended ; and yet 
he did not know upon whom, or what, to lay the 
blame. He supposed it might be that the feeling of 
indisposition was irksome to him, especially as he 
tried to hide it His mamma mtcted him anxiously, 
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and attended to him most affectionately. His father 
talked to him, and endeavoured to interest and 
amuse him, and his sisters were kind and considerate. 
Fred observed and appreciated all this, but it did not 
drive away the sense of loneliness and dullness that 
oppressed him, as he noticed the various amusements 
enjoyed by all, while he was obliged to be contented 
with books, or watching those who had full use of 
their locomotive powers. 

One morning, when Mr. Whitmore received his 
letters, there was one from Shorburne ; it contained 
an enclosure for Fred, and was a kind and pressing 
invitation to him to accompany his papa. He ac- 
cepted it willingly, and appeared pleased at the 
prospect — rather reluctantly confessing that being in 
a house full of company did not suit him just now. 

It was therefore settled that Mr. Whitmore and 
Fred would leave the Dale as soon as possible after 
Kate's birthday. 

There was a mysterious secret to be unravelled on 
that day. A room was locked up, and all were 
forbidden to enter it — the transgressor, if one could 
be so audacious, would forfeit his right to be present 
at the evening's entertainment This had been pub- 
licly announced by Mr. Herbert himself. 

At length the day dawned that was to te. \ka, 
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happiest of all the year — so some boldly declared. 
The mystery of the oak saloon would be made 
known, though it was nearly, if not quite, guessed 
already. 

The arrangements for this day were numerous. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitmore were going by train to 
visit an old friend at some little distance. 

Dick and George intended to ride to Dovedale, 
and were not expected to return till the early tea. 
Mr. Herbert had business in the town. 

For those who remained at home, a dinner at three 
o'clock was ordered. Miss Harris and Mary sat in 
the drawing-room all the morning, playing solos and 
duets, or singing ; Charlotte and Katie went out 
with Miss Meredith; while Mr. Nicholls and his pupil 
walked out together. In all these arrangements and 
meetings, no one invited Fred, and he strolled off 
alone. 

The great bell rang out its first summons; the 
second gathered the diners from all parts of the 
house to one point 

There was one absentee, Fred. He came at last, 

when everyone had missed him, and the soup was 

served. The only vacant seat was one at the 

right hand of Mr. Nicholls. As Fred took it, he 

said — 
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" Well, sir. Better late than never. Is this punc- 
tuality 1 You ought to tell us what has kept you so 
long \ it must have been very interesting." 

Fred appeared confused and awkward; but he 
made no reply. 

It was from a love of teasing, rather than a wish to 
vex the boy, that made Mr. Nicholls say, "You 
blush ; I hope you have not been in mischief." 
Here his attention was required by the joint before 
him. 

And so the dinner proceeded, and the dessert 
followed. 

Before anyone had risen from the table, a servant 
came in, and spoke to Miss Meredith. She rose 
instantly, and as she was leaving the room, turned to 
say, "If you please, all of you wait my return." 
They were not long detained in suspense. When 
she came back, she looked somewhat vexed. Walking 
to her seat, she said, "Mr. Herbert will soon be 
here, but I will tell you ; some one has transgressed 
his order, and has been into the oak saloon. I do 
not ask the offender to confess ; but I warn him, or 
her, that Mr. Herbert is very much annoyed." 

Fred rose and said, " Miss Meredith, it does not 
signify to whom the confession is made. I went in, 
but without the intention of disobeym^" 
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" I was afraid you had been in mischief," said 
Mr. Nicholls. 

" I have done no mischief. I merely opened the 
door, intending to pass through the room as usual. I 
saw my mistake, and came away directly." 

Miss Meredith made no reply in words, but gently 
shook her head, thereby exciting Fred's anger. With 
an effort he checked it sufficiently to ask very 
calmly, " Don't you believe me 1 Where is Uncle 
Herbert?" and without waiting for an answer, he 
left the room to find his uncle, and to assure him, if 
any mischief was done, he had not been guilty of it 

Mr. Herbert listened attentively to Fred's explana- 
tion. He asked him several questions, and ended by 
saying he had no reason to doubt him. 

Fred was not satisfied ; and the more he thought 
about it, the more certain he became, that he had 
failed to convince his uncle of his innocence. After 
dawdling in the hall and passages some minutes, he 
returned to the drawing-room. Here he met with 
fresh annoyance. Every- one had a remark to make, 
or a question to put, except Mary, and she seemed 
instinctively to know he was not at his ease, and 
took upon herself the responsibility of satisfying the 
curiosity of some of his interrogators. 
The affair had almost dropped, vfhen George and 
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Dick Harris came in. The latter was scarcely in the 
room before his sister said, "Fred Whitmore has 
been in the oak-saloon, and " 

" Who says so? and what for?" George asked. 

" I don't know. There he sits ; you can ask him." 

George advanced quickly towards his brother, 
and said, " What on earth did you go in for % " 

Before Fred could answer, Miss Harris was heard 
to say, " They say he is wonderfully, clever, as he 
went in at a locked door" 

" I did not. I tell you the back door was unlocked" 
returned Fred. 

" You must have been walking in your sleep, Fred. 
Both uncle and Mr. Nicholls say it was locked," said 
Philip. 

" Pray what has Mr. Nicholls to do with it ? If 
Fred says it was unlocked, it was. I don't care 
who " 

" What can you know about it, George ? You are 
a wonderful family ; one brother creeps through a 
keyhole, the other sees a distance of five or six 
miles, and through hedges and brick walls," said 
Dick, interruping George, and obliging him to go to 
a distant part of the room. 

" I wish papa was here. It is too bad to be dis- 
believed by every one." 
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" I don't think any one disbelieves you, Fred, but 
it is difficult to understand some things." 

"I know that; but, because they can't find out 
the truth, is that any reason why they should laugh 
at me?" 

" Certainly not. You must be patient." 

" Patient, indeed ! while they are all talking about 
me, and thinking I have told a falsehood to hide a 
piece of mischief. They shan't tell papa, for I will 
watch at the hall door till he comes." Saying this, 
Fred rose and walked out of the room. He went 
and spoke to the servant who discovered the mischief, 
but she adhered to her first statement, and assured 
him the door had not been unlocked. He left her 
to take up his station in the hall ; he stood quietly 
there, thinking of the vexatious suspicion he had 
brought on himself by giving way to his inveterate 
habit of procrastination, or indulging in pleasure 
when it interfered with duty. On the right hand of 
the hall was a small room, called the waiting-room; 
he concluded that he should be less observed if he 
sat by the window there. Acting upon this, he en-» 
tered, and took his seat, earnestly but vainly wishing 
the morning would return that he might be relieved 
of this oppressive anxiety, which seemed to grow 
weightier every minute. He wondered what his 
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papa would say when he heard his account; would 
he disbelieve him ? Fred was sadly perplexed. Must 
he tell a falsehood to be credited 1 Turn which way 
he might he could find no comfort. He never re- 
membered the shadow of a doubt resting on his word 
before. His spirit fretted and chafed as he felt how 
powerless he was. Time itself appeared to move 
with leaden feet, as he longed with uncontrollable 
impatience for his father's return. 

But Time neither slackened nor quickened its 
pace ; and shortly a carriage was seen approaching 
the house. Then Fred started up, scarcely able to 
remain where he was long enough to allow the 
vehicle to come to the door. His papa descended 
the step, rang the bell, and turned to offer his hand 
to his wife. 

Fred hastened from his retreat and opened the 
door. His mamma thanked him and passed on. 
But as his father came in he laid his hand on his arm 
and said, " I want to speak to you ;" and immediately 
led the way into the waiting-room. Closing the door 
he abruptly added, " Some one has been in the oak- 
saloon and injured the tree, and the blame has fallen 
on me." 

" On you, Fred ?" 

"Yes, papa, on me" Fred rejoined, in a very 
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dejected tone. The undisguised astonishment of his 
father renewed all his anxiety. 

Fred's voice and the expression of his face were 
not lost on Mr. Whitmore. Placing a chair close to 
where he stood, and putting his arm round him, he 
said, " Tell me, my dear boy, who blames you, and 
why]" 

"You will believe me?" Fred inquired. 

Mr. Whitmore looked steadily at his son for a mo- 
ment; he was convinced something unusual had 
happened. He replied, " I have the most implicit 
faith in your truthfulness. I do not think you can 
tell me anything that will shake it." 

" I must tell you a long story," Fred returned, his 
face brightening considerably. He continued, " After 
I saw you off this morning, I returned to the drawing- 
room; there I found Mary and Miss Harris practising 
singing. I asked them if they were going out ; they 
said, ' No.' Then I went and looked for Philip. I 
stayed talking with him till Mr. Nicholls called him 
to go out ; I watched them down the drive. I would 
have gone with them, but Mr. Nicholls walks so fast 
I remembered the book I was reading yesterday ; I 
went to the morning-room, and sat there till I had 
finished it. Then I went to the yard, and was patting 
Rough, when Thomas came, \x$ to me and said, 
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c Why don't you unchain him, and take him to the 
horse-pond, the ice is all cleared away % ' and as he 
said it he broke off a short thick bough from a tree 
and gave it to me. I went to the pond and threw in 
the stick, and Rough enjoyed his swim ; soon, the 
first bell rang, and I threw the stick in for the last 
time, but he brought it out so soon that I threw it in 
again, and then he was so long dodging about that 
the second bell rang before I could catch him and 
lead him back. I chained him up, and ran to the 
house as fast as I could, and up the back-stairs. 
Being accustomed to pass through the oak-saloon, to 
get to the front-stairs, I seized the door-handle, and 
before I knew what I was doing, I saw the tree. I 
closed the door instantly, thinking the servant had 
left it unlocked when she lighted the fire, as I smelt 
a faint smell of burnt wood." 

Taking advantage of the pause made by Fred, 
Mr. WhitmGre remarked, " So far, there is nothing 
incredible in what you have said." 

" But the worst has to come. Immediately after 
dinner, it was reported that some one had been in 
the oak-saloon. I said I had. I told Uncle Herbert 
exactly what I have told you, but he said I was 
making a mistake; I could not have gone in at 
the back door, as it had not been utvlockad, I 
K 
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assured him it was, and he told me to go and look ; 
that I should find the key hanging over the mantel- 
piece, on the nail where he had put it the first day he 
locked the door. I did not doubt the key was there 
when he spoke, but it was not an impossible thing 
that it had been put back after I had opened the 
door. He thought it improbable. He told me the 
mischief that was done, and said it was a mystery to 
him that no one could do so much ; and ended by 
saying he had no actual reason to suppose I could be 
guilty of the duplicity of suppressing what ought to 
be told, therefore he must accept my tale as true." 

" Well, my dear boy, is not that sufficient % " 

"No, papa. Do you think I would go into a 
room, light some of the tapers, burn some of the 
ornaments, and parts of the tree, and then say I 
merely opened the door, and looked in ?" 

" Assuredly I should not." 

"There, papa; if Uncle Herbert had said he 
believed me in a tone like that, I should know he 
believed me, but " 

The door of the room opened, and Mr. Herbert 
came in. 

" I brought you this letter, Charles ; I think I have 
worked out your suggestions." 
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Mr. Whitmore took the offered letter from his 
brother-in-law, and after reading it, returned it, 
saying, "Yes, it is most appropriate." 

"I presume Frederic has given you a detailed 
account of Mr. Nobody's handywork this morning," 
Mr. Herbert observed, in a slightly satirical 
tone. 

" He has ; and I regret extremely that his habitual 
carelessness should have entailed upon him a sus- 
picion so foreign to his nature." 

" There would not have been the smallest doubt 
cast upon his assertion, if he had not said he walked 
in at the back door. The key has never been off the 
nail. I hung it up myself exactly where it hangs 
now. I have questioned every one, and no one has 
moved it" 

"Notwithstanding every one's assertion, my trust in 
my boy's truthfulness remains unshaken ; if he posi- 
tively assures me the door was unlocked — I believe 
it, as I feel convinced he is as incapable of deceiving 
me as \ am of mistaking light and dark." 

"lam truly glad you have so much faith in him. 
For myself, I believe him to be too well taught to 
practise so much duplicity ; and as you must have the 
best general knowledge of his character, I shall allow 

K 2 
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my opinion to be swayed by yours. I told Frederic 
myself that I had no reason to doubt him, and that 
if I erred, I would rather it was on the side of 
mercy. " 

Fred felt called upon to speak. He moved, and 
facing both his father and uncle, said, " I can assure 
you I did not do the injury to the tree, and as it 
seems to annoy you, Uncle Herbert, I will not again 
mention the door I opened ; some day, perhaps, the 
truth may be discovered." 

"It may. And so the matter must rest," Mr. 
Herbert replied; and without further comment, he 
left the room. 

Fred cast an appealing glance at his papa. He 
was not satisfied. 

Mr. Whitmore said, " I am sorry, very sorry, that 
your feelings should be hurt on a point so sensitive. 
But perhaps the lesson may teach you, by experience, 
what theory has failed to do. It seemed to you this 
morning a light, a trifling thing, to loiter at that pond. 
Does it appear so now V 1 

Fred's eyes were filled with tears, and as he replied 
they coursed down his cheeks. 

Though Mr. Whitmore's heart ached at this un- 
usual demonstration of feeling, he could not repress a 
sensation of thankfulness thaX. ¥t^d should be so 
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affected. He observed, " I will not, by one word of 
reproof, add to your grief, my dear boy ; neither will 
we go over the old, oft-repeated words and arguments 
in favour of punctuality, order, and method, but con- 
clude their urgent necessity proved at last." 

"Yes, I resolved this afternoon to act very dif- 
ferently in the future. If I had not thrown the stick 
into the pond the last time, I should not have come 
up the back staircase ; then I should not have tried 
the oak-saloon door, and the mischief done by 
another could not have been fastened on me." 

The first gong sounded. 

The sound had not died away before Fred said he 
would go and dress first, and then see his mamma 
before she went to dinner, at the same time requesting 
his papa to tell her what trouble he had been in. As 
soon as his toilet was completed, he sought his 
mamma. She received him with an affectionate 
embrace, and gentle, comforting words. 

" I think," said Charlotte, who was standing by, 
" it is a great shame to blame Fred ; if any mischief 
was done, 'tis much more likely Mr. Nicholls, or 
some of them, did it." 

" Oh, Charlotte, for shame." 

"Well, Freddy, darling, I'm sure you did not 
doit" 
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" You are right there." 

At this moment Mary came in, and very shortly 
the second gong called away the elders. 

Fred and his sisters descended to the room where 
all the younger members were already assembled. 

" Did you enjoy your ride, George \ " Charlotte 
asked. 

" Yes, very much." 

"What did you think of Dovedale? Is it very 
beautiful ]" 

" We did not go so far. There, don't bother. Kate 
is calling you," said George. 

" You did not go % Why not ? " Fred inquired. " I 
thought you were very late before you started." 

"Did you see us go?" George asked, evidently 
surprised, and immediately moved away and joined 
Dick Harris. 

About eight o'clock Mr. Herbert led the way to 
the oak-saloon. The scene was effective and fairy- 
like, and no damage appeared in the tree; the 
gardener had skillfully repaired the mischief. 

Dick and George were standing side by side, 
conversing in low tones ; at length George said, 
44 They have bought another doll for Kate." 

" Another 1 What do you know about it 1 " eagerly 
asked Mr. Whitmore, who was wftmx hearing. 
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" One of the servants told us the first was burnt," 
Dick replied. 

This was a sufficient and reasonable reply, but 
there was something in the look of the boy that made 
Mr. Whitmore think of the words again. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SHORBURNE. 

IT was a satisfaction to Fred as he woke on 
Monday morning, and remembered that this 
was the appointed day to leave the Dale. 

This long-expected and earnestly desired visit had 
not been productive of the pleasure he had expected; 
nay, more, he had been troubled and disappointed, 
and was in consequence glad it was so nearly ter- 
minated. 

Nevertheless, when the carriage was at the door, 
he turned back a second time to wish his mamma 
and Mary good-bye. 

The drive to A station was not of long dura- 
tion. The train was punctual to the minute. They 
were seated and off before Fred quite realized that 
he was on his journey to Shorburne. 

Mr. Whitmore was engaged with his letters; so 
Fred looked around Yrim aivd fouxul z. companion in 
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the lady opposite, who commenced her acquaintance 
by asking how he had hurt his arm. Fred explained 
what was necessary, and in his turn asked several 
questions. The lady knew the line well, and gave 
him some interesting information. When the train 
stopped at Durham, his travelling companion bade 
him adieu, and hoped he would soon recover the 
perfect use of his arm ; a wish heartily responded to 
by Fred himself. 

As Mr. Whitmore and his son entered the hotel 
they were told the carriage from Shorburne Hall was 
waiting for them. It was ordered to come to the 
door immediately. This order was obeyed, and Fred 
thought he could form an idea of the inmates of the 
old Hall by the appearance of their ancient vehicle. 
He asked question after question. Mr. Whitmore 
answered them as well as he could, finishing the last 
reply by " Now look over to the right, and you will 
see the house." 

" Oh, papa, I thought we had miles to drive yet." 

" A half one will bring us to the gates. Let me 
remind you again, if my uncle makes any gruff 
remarks to me, or to you, you must hear them in 
silence." 

*' I wish you could tell me what he is likely to say 
that I shall not like." 
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"No, Fred, my warnkig must suffice," said Mr. 
Whitmore, smiling. 

At the Hall they were received by Hammond, the 
old and faithful servant. Mr. Whitmore greeted the 
old man kindly, and introduced his son. 

To the introduction Hammond remarked that it 
reminded him of the time when Mr. Charles was a 
boy, and then walked on to open the door of the 
room where the senior Mr. and Mrs. Whitmore were 
waiting to receive their nephews. 

Fred was astonished at his great-uncle, and thought 
the name was no libel ; he was taller than his papa, 
and very erect. The expression of his face was not 
winning ; no smile brightened or changed his features 
as he spoke to his younger nephew. The greeting of 
his aunt was gentle, but very formal. 

As the elders fell into conversation, Fred looked 
round the room. The chairs were placed in a row 
against the wall, each table stood perfectly straight, 
and the books looked as if they had been arranged 
by rule. 

He sat listening to the conversation, or thinking, 
until Mrs. Whitmore requested him to come and sit 
by her. She spoke in the same precise tones, asking 
him questions or proffering some local information. 
Two or three times in looking acxoss at his papa he 
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observed the elder gentleman's eye fixed upon him- 
self, and once he heard him remark that he bore a 
great resemblance to his father at the same age. 

The dinner was very solemn, it being a rule in that 
house not to discuss matters of any interest before 
the servants waiting at table. Hammond took Fred 
under his especial patronage, an attention he fully 
appreciated. That benevolent old man asked in low 
tones if Fred could use his knife and fork ; to which 
Fred, with a bright smile, replied aloud. At the 
same instant, catching a look of surprise on the face 
of the elder Mr. Whitmore, he coloured crimson, as 
if he had done something wrong. The feeling, 
however, soon passed off, and he addressed himself 
to Mrs. Whitmore, telling her a circumstance that 
had occurred on his journey. Though his father did 
not break through the strict rule himself, he did not 
by word or look check his son. 

It was very near nine o'clock when Fred signified 
his intention to retire to rest. He approached his 
papa in the manner he had always done, little think- 
ing he should be sharply criticised. 

As he offered his h^nd to Mrs. Whitmore, she 
said, " I suppose you will require a servant to attend 
you?" 

" If you please," Fred returned. 
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" Um ! — a servant to wait upon him, and kissed 
like a baby. Well, Charles, I did not expect " 

" You forget, my boy is still using doctor's remedies, 
and requires assistance,'* said Mr. C. Whitmore, in- 
terrupting his uncle. Taking Fred's hand, he said, 
" Be careful." 

Fred well knew what those two words meant, 
without the quizzical smile that accompanied them, 
and determined to go through the ordeal bravely, be 
it what it might. " Good night, sir," he said, holding 
out his hand. 

" Do you expect me to kiss you ?" his great-uncle 
inquired, as he took the offered hand. 

" No," promptly replied Fred. 

"Oh! I was not sure. Does every one call you 
Fred % I shall not ; I object to nicknames. Your 
grandfather was called Frederic. Charles, you ought 
to have called this boy after your father." 

"That suggestion will not meet Fred's approba- 
tion; he says I call him Frederic when I am 
displeased." 

" Indeed ! I am glad to hear you can be displeased, 
I feared you spoilt him." Then turning to Fred, he 
questioned him about his lessons and amusements, 
about George and his home. 

Fred answered patiently, tYvou^v he disliked the 
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catechism. At length it was ended, and as he turned 
away, he could not repress a smile at the character he 
had given himself. 

After breakfast the next day, Fred wandered all 
over the house with his papa, taking an especial 
interest in the room where he sat to study, and the 
one in which he slept. After the house had been 
explored, Mr. Whitmore led the way to the gardens. 
As it was the winter season, there was but little to be 
seen, except the glittering and fantastic forms of the 
frost Some of the hot-houses were filled with rare 
shrubs and flowers. They walked along a path bor- 
dered on each side by evergreens, closely trimmed. 
It was a serpentine walk. They were just coming to 
the end. Of this Mr. Whitmore was aware, but 
not. Fred. 

Suddenly they came to a wooden foot-bridge across 
a running stream. Mr. Whitmore stopped about 
midway. 

" What a picture ! How very pretty ! " exclaimed 
Fred. 

" Do you see the left wing of the house through 
that lattice of boughs 1 Look before you ; those hills 
are exquisite in summer. Turn to the left, you see 
the village church, the rectory, and the village. 
This path in front of us leads direct to the village ; 
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by walking along it, and going over that hill, you gain 
the high road about a quarter of a mile below the 
gates we came through last night." 

"Papa, can you show me the cottage of the 
peasant who died1" 

" In a straight line with my finger, you can see 
three cottages forming an irregular triangle. Hers 
was the nearest to us. A little further on to the right 
you see a grayish house ; my tutor lived there." 

"What was he, papa 1" 

"What? Oh, I understand. No, neither rector 
nor curate — a tutor engaged specially for me, only 
he lived there instead of living here. Yes, I walked 
over this bridge, and through that gate, twice every 
day when the weather would admit." 

" Across this very bridge — a boy like me. How 
odd ! carrying your books. But, papa, I've been 
looking at that seat fixed to that old pollard. Who 
put it there 1 and why 1 In such a queer, out-of-the 
way place." 

" Not out of the way, Fred, to a boy of your age 
and agility. Ah, I forgot ; you have not the use of 
your two hands. Stay, give me your hand, step 
firmly on the bank, catch that branch instantly, and 
you may see for yourself who put it there." 

Fred quickly saw what to do, axvd did it ; he 
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gained the top of the bank, and stooping, saw 
deeply cut in the seat, " C. F. W. fecit Aug. 18—" 
" Papa, did you sit here V 9 

" Yes. But don't look at me, child ; look straight 
before you. If it was summer, or autumn, I should 
not get you to leave that nook so soon as I hope you 
will, as I am beginning to feel chilly. Give me your 
hand ; be steady. Now back again ; I've some calls 
to make : it will be worse than high treason to keep 
the carriage waiting, so quicken your steps, if you are 
not tired." 

"I am not tired. Did you walk along here the 
day you were late for dinner ] " 

" Yes ; but not so quickly as this." 

i* One thing I cannot understand. Your tutor — I 
should have thought he would have loved you." 

"Because you do?" Mr. Whitmore smilingly in- 
quired. 

" No, papa. But was he too old ? Or why did he 
not enter more into your pleasures and pursuits ? " 

"I do not think either tutor or pupil can be 
judged by any rule. Now, I can make excuses for 
both. My tutor was a clever, silent, and studious 
man. His position was not a true one. He was 
liberally paid; but no friendship, no hospitality, 
no interest, were extended to him. On my ^art^ I 
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was cold, proud, and indifferent. There was nothing 
natural about me but my love for Pierre, and at his 
death, my pony and riding. My tutor was a strict 
teacher ; he had the power, and would have used it 
to the utmost if I had been inattentive to my duties. 
I have no doubt he would have punished me for a 
false quantity more severely than for an omission 
of Christian duty, because the one he thoroughly 
comprehended, and of the other he was, I fear, 
equally ignorant." 

" Did you hear anything of him after he left off 
teaching you % " 

" No, we made no protestations of friendship at 
parting." 

At luncheon, Fred saw his great-uncle for the first 
time that day. But he took no notice of him ; he 
was too much engaged talking to his father. After 
the repast was ended, the two gentlemen rose and left 
the room, leaving Fred with Mrs. Whitmore. That 
lady invited him to the drawing-room. This was a 
spacious apartment, but devoid of that home-look he 
loved at Stoneham. For some time he stood near 
his aunt's chair, and talked of home, his mamma, 
and Mary. Then he walked to the window; the 
prospect gave rise to another short dialogue. Soon 
he found his words weTe unheeded, as Mrs. Whitmore 
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was enjoying a sleep. He moved softly, and made a 
general survey of the room. The objects on the 
several tables and cheftoniers were sufficiently 
interesting to keep him amused some little time. He 
would have liked to open some of the cases, to see if 
they contained books, but he dared not. 

Hammond came in and made up the fire — this 
disturbed Mrs. Whitmore, and, to Fred's surprise, 
she rose and walked straight out of the room. 
She had evidently forgotten him. 

"Don't you think it is warmer to-day? I'm 
afraid the frost is going, Hammond," said Fred — he 
had taken a fancy to him, and determined to make 
friends. 

The old man gazed at the speaker, and, putting 
his hand on Fred's head, gently stroked his hair, 
saying, " Dear, dear, how like, or I might say, what 
he ought to have been." 

" You mean my papa," said Fred, eagerly. 

"Yes; but he had no smiles, poor little fellow. 
You have a brother — older, isn't he?" 

"Yes, Hammond. Tell me something about 
papa." 

Hammond had plenty to tell, and Fred's interest 
did not flag. The door was softly opened, and Mr. 
C. WhitmQre advanced to the spot where they were 

L 
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standing. Hammond neither saw nor heard him till 
this had taken place. He instantly ceased speaking 
and began to retire, but Fred begged him to finish. 
He did so, and remained a few minutes to answer 
fresh inquiries respecting himself and his family. 

As soon as he was gone Fred pointed to the 
luxurious velvet chair in which Mrs. Whitmore had 
been sitting, and said, " Sit down." 

" Not there, my boy ; no one but my aunt ever sits 
in that chair," said Mr. Whitmore, taking the opposite 
one. "Well, I am afraid you are already tired of 
Shorburne ; but we will go into Durham to-morrow, 
and, after seeing the cathedral and the town, -we will 
buy a book, and that will afford you some amuse- 
ment, as my uncle expects me to sit with him after 
luncheon till this time." 

" Oh, papa, I'm sure I was a repetition of you at 
luncheon ; after Mr. Whitmore said, * Good morning, 
Frederic,' he never spoke to me again." 

"He has been making up for the omission by 
talking of you for an hour or more." 

" Finding out all my faults, papa." 

" You did not leave many to find out, you did not 
spare yourself last night. No, I have been pro- 
claiming your good qualities. He also desired me to 
tell you to call him * Uncle.' " 
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" Uncle," repeated Fred ; " uncle — then I hope he 
won't ask me such odd questions." 

" Let him ask what he will, answer him truthfully ; 
— Well, why that blush ? I suppose I must expunge 
the word truth, and all its brethren, from my 
vocabulary, Fred, or your cheeks will be in a 
continual flame," said Mr. Whitmore, with a smile. 
* "Don't laugh at me, papa. I was wondering 
yesterday what you would have done, if I had been 
in the habit of deceiving you. Could you have 
believed me % " 

"I should have stretched my faith in you to its 
utmost limit Harshness is no law of the Bible." 

" How do you think the tree was burnt 1 " 

" I imagine the person was trying the effect." 

" I have thought a great deal about it When do 
you think the mischief was done 1 Before I opened 
the door, or afterwards ]" 

" Before, or I cannot account for the smell of burnt 
wood you spoke of." 

" If the person was only trying the effect, it was an 
accident But what do you suppose led to unlocking 
the back-door?" 

" I cannot say ; unless it was for a trap to catch 
you." 

" Oh, papa, how can you make a joke of it ? " 
L 2 
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" I did not intend to make a joke of it" 

" At first I could not bear to think they suspected 
me. It was rather hard, because I was the only boy 
in the house that morning, that I should be suspected. 
But, now, I would ten times sooner be innocent, and 
yet suspected ; than be guilty and undiscovered. It 
is an awfully mean thing altogether. Don't you 
think it is 1 I wonder whether we shall ever know 
who did it." 

" If one person only is concerned, perhaps not ; but 
if more, we may." 

Fred remained, silent a short time, and then 
inquired, " How did Mr. Whitmore know I was angry 
with George when I hurt my arm 1 " 

" We were both taken in by his seeming knowledge 
— but until you confessed, he did not know it He 
inferred it from what you said." 

" What a shame, to make me an informer against 
myself." 

"You are not the first that has fallen into that 
snare." 

" But he made me think some one had told him." 

" Yes, he laughed just now at your look of astonish- 
ment, and said he could not resist the temptation of 
mystifying you farther." 
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" Oh, there is the dressing-bell. I do not like that 
awful dinner; do talk to-night;" said Fred, as he 
rose to leave the room. 

When he returned he found his uncle alone. 
•Remembering the catechising of the previous evening 
he sat down at a distance from him. 

" Come here, Frederic, I shall not eat you, I am 
not an ogre, though it appears you mistook me for 
the Wizard of the North." 

" I thought some one had been telling tales of me," 
said Fred, as he advanced. 

" Only your own face — it was ever so with your 
father ; I never needed to ask him twice if it was 
right or wrong. I hope, for your own sake as well as 
his, you are as like him in disposition, as you are in 
features." 

Mr. Whitmore had found the key to Fred's heart, 
and by those few words made a place in it for 
himself. 

He continued, " Do you ride ?" 

"Yes; we have two ponies. But I cannot ride 
now." 

" No, I suppose not. But I think I have a pony 
you can ride. Ask Hammond to-morrow to show 
you Douglas." 
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The dinner was announced, and proved rather less 
solemn than the preceding one. 

On the following morning, Mr. Whitmore told Fred 
that he was sorry to disappoint him of his visit to 
Durham, as his uncle had informed him of an ap- 
pointment he had made which would require his 
presence ; " But," he added, " I do not wish you to 
stay in the house all day. I showed you the way into 
the village; go there, walk through it, and come 
home by the hill. Ask Hammond to give you a 
key of the gate, and do not forget to return it to 
him." A few more words, ending by an entreaty not 
to be late for luncheon, and Fred was left alone, for 
some hours at least. 

For the first time since the fall on the hard, frosty 
ground, Fred was stretched full length on the hearth- 
rug before the fire, thoroughly enjoying his thoughts. 
Now and then he listened ; he was impatient ; to see 
his father. As soon as he appeared, he started to his 
feet, exclaiming, "Oh, papa! I have something to 
tell you." And then, perceiving his uncle, he hesi- 
tated ; he was not quite sure it would be prudent to 
tell the whole "something." 

" I am all attention, Fred ; I see you are bubbling 
over," said Mr. Whitmore, guessing the cause of the 
full stop. 
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" Well, you know you told me to walk through the 
village. What a pretty little place it is ! Not at all 
like the Surrey villages. And the people — I can't 
understand three words they say. I had not gone 
far, when I saw a child crying ; crying as if his little 
heart would break. I asked him what was the 
matter; but I could not make out to my satisfac- 
tion, and just as I was going to give it up in despair, 
a very gentlemanlike boy came up. I stopped him, 
and asked him what the child said. He told me the 
bor was going to school, and a dog had robbed him 
of his piece of bread — his dinner. His dinner, papa; 
orJy a piece of bread. He added that he knew the 
child,, and perhaps there was not another morsel in 
the cottage for him. I offered to buy him some 
dinner. We went to a shop, and gave the boy a 
better supply of food than bread alone. The young 
gentleman then, knowing I was a stranger, inquired 
where I was going. I told him, and we walked on 
together. We had not gone many steps before I 
asked his name. He replied, Seymour." 

" Um ; the rector's son." 

Fred went on : " He told me his papa was very 
anxious to have a treat for some of the poor children, 
but he did not know how to afford it. I thought 
uncle could not know they wanted help, or he would 
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not let the poor miss so much pleasure." Here Fred 
paused, and glanced shyly at his uncle ; but he did 
not remark upon the suggestion. 

His father said, " What I feared would be a dis- 
appointment to you has proved a gain. By starring 
at home, you had an opportunity of doing gool to 
one of your fellow-creatures." 

" I suspect he will be disappointed if the money is 
not refunded." 

" Oh, uncle ! " exclaimed Fred, indignantly. 

" Well, let us hear what you want ; as I am sire 
you are canvassing for something." 

" Of course, I want you to give the village children 
a treat," was the honest reply. 

" O — h ! I don't approve of such nonsense, Frederic. 
That is the reason why I cannot quite get on with 
the rector's new-fangled notions of treats and f£tes 
for the poor ; what can they want, if they have bread 
enough?" 

"But they don't always have that," said Fred, 
taking the argument upon himself. 

" Come here, Frederic. Now, tell me, shall you 
make the better man because you are petted, fondled, 
and kissed?" 

" I don't know ; but I am happy, as a boy, for the 
love shown me." 
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" Um ! that is love, is it 1 Well, don't you think 
young Seymour would be happier with less petting, 
and more money ? " 

" I don't know, uncle. I don't quite understand 
you. I was asking you for a treat for the villagers." 

"And I told you, I do not approve of such 
nonsense." 

" Mamma says it is the duty of the rich man to 
give the poor any pleasure in his power ; that they 
belong to God, and when we do good to them, we 
lend to the Lord." 

" Oh ! that is your mamma's teaching, is it ? " 
returned his uncle ; and without waiting for a reply, 
walked straight out of the room. 

Fred was amazed at the effect of his speech. 
Turning to his papa, he asked if he had offended. 

" I think not But you, a mere child, have done 
more than I should. I never argue with his pre- 
judices." 

" I shall be very sorry if he thinks me rude." 

" See, my boy, I have not forgotten you." 

"You never do," said Fred, earnestly, taking a 
minute or two to glance through the book his father 
had put into his hand. Then looking up, he added, 
" I know why you warned me not to notice uncle's 
remarks. I will give it up if you like." 
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" May it have no name ? " inquired Mr. Whitmore, 
as he placed a hand on each side of Fred's face, and 
bending down, kissed his forehead. " No, not while 
we are here. Your uncle does not really think you 
childish because you continue the visible signs of 
affection. He would be more likely to take a pre- 
judice against you for being laughed out of what 
you had hitherto done from a right feeling." 

" I did not quite like to be teased out of it, but I 
wished to know what you would like." 

" I like your own natural self." 

" Not always, papa." 

" In the matter we are talking about" 

"But, papa, I hope I have not offended Mr. 
Whitmore." 

" Do not distress yourself. Though my uncle has 
some very strange prejudices, and a cold, unbending 
manner, when you know him better, you will find he 
has some estimable qualities." 

If Fred's speech had made any change in his 
uncle's opinions, he did not perceive it. At dinner, 
the only talk was of house property and taxes. 

The evening was perfection to Fred. He sat 
down to his book, and no one interrupted him till 
tea-time. After this, he read on, till his father 
informed him it was nine o'clock. 
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He rose, closed the book, and advanced to his 
aunt ; then rather reluctantly to the senior Mr. 
Whitmore, and said, " I hope, uncle, I did not 
offend you." 

" Who told you to say that, sir % " he demanded 
sharply. 

" No one." 

" Did you mean to offend me 1 " 

" No." 

" Then why suppose me offended ?" 

" I was afraid I had, because I — I — " 

"Well, Frederic, you what?" 

" Urged what you said you did not like." 

"Yes, you did ; that is what people call pertinacity 
and self-will. So they may ; but there is some honesty 
and decision in it, and that I like. No, Frederic, I 
am not offended ; and to prove it, you may take this 
to Mr. Seymour, with my compliments," and he gave 
him a cheque. 

" Oh, thank you ! " said Fred, in such a tone of 
real gratitude that it brought something approaching 
a smile on the lips that were much oftener used for 
censures than approvals. And a yet stranger feeling 
crept into his heart as he watched Fred take the 
paper to his father, slip his hand through his arm, rest 
his head against him, and whisper a few words. He 
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thought there might be more than the show of 
affection in that father's smile, as he gently passed 
his hand over the head that rested against him in 
such trust and confidence. He remembered, with a 
sigh, he had never tried to awaken love in the heart 
of the only child that had been given him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIRST GIFT. 

A DECIDED though suppressed ""Hurrah" 
escaped Fred's lips the next morning, soon 
after he awoke ; and when the rather tedious opera- 
tion of dressing was over, he descended the stairs 
quickly, though not in the true Fred style. In reply 
to Hammond's remark, that it was colder than ever, 
he said he was "intensely jolly." Hammond imagined 
the words meant happy ; and added, it did every one 
good to see his face and hear his voice. That they 
had remarked it was a wonderful thing to hear sing- 
ing in the hall and passages, as Master Frederic was 
often heard. 

When the letters were brought, there was one from 
Mary to her brother. It was a long one, describing 
the pleasures and amusements at the Dale. They had 
acted some good charades, in which Dick and George 
were said to be first-rate assistants. The whole letter 
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was interesting, but the last few lines gave him the 
greatest joy, they must have been a comment on his 
father's opinions. They ran as follows : — 

" We are delighted to hear you are looking like 
yourself again, and compliment our great-uncle on his 
taste, for taking such a liking to you " 

Fred felt inclined to jump over one or two of the 
chairs, but he was not quite certain that such a pro- 
ceeding would be prudent. His exuberant spirit 
exhausted itself in a merrily whistled tune. 

Mr. Whitmore joined his son ; they talked about 
the letter, and when one from his mamma was opened 
he received a tiny note. 

"Mr. Price sends his love to you, Fred," said 
Mr. Whitmore, and Fred concluded his father had 
been writing about him ; but nothing more was said 
at that time. 

Breakfast was nearly ended when Hammond came 
and told Fred his uncle wished to see him in his 
dressing-room before he went out. 

" Go to your uncle now, Fred, while I finish read- 
ing my letters. ,, 

Not many minutes elapsed before Fred returned ; 
he was scarcely in the room before he exclaimed, 
" Mine, papa, mine ! A sovereign, all my own ! 
I'll buy something for everybody." 
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" I hope you did not shout in that style when you 
received your sovereign." 

" Something very near it, I did. Is it not time 
to start?" said Fred, impatient to part with his 
money. 

" In an hour. Come, we must read ; and I have a 
letter to write." 

When the carriage came to the door they were 
ready, and set off for the rectory. This visit was one 
of mutual satisfaction. 

Everything in the town was enchanting. The 
sovereign was changed, and Fred returned to the 
Hall laden with gifts, and the happy possessor of 
ninepence. Immediately after luncheon he was called 
upon to show how he had spent his godfather's first 
gift. Proudly he displayed his treasures. 

"You have spent half your money on your 
brother," said his uncle, as he cast his eyes over the 
pages of "Tom Brown," "and what have you 
bought for yourself?" 

" Nothing. I have the rest of the sovereign." 

" The rest. Let us know what the rest is." 

Fred counted out the few pence. 

" Um ! You are an odd boy. I thought you 
were in great distress because you had spoiled your 
knife." 
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" Oh ! I forgot that. I did not care for anything 
but the jolly fun of buying something for them alL 
And, uncle, you know what pleasure you have given 
me ; will you accept this in remembrance of your 
kindness?" said Fred, producing a little parcel hitherto 
hidden. 

" Nonsense, nonsense, child ; I did not give you 
the money to spend on me." 

"But, uncle " 

" Well, you must not think me ungracious ; but I 
am not used to much gratitude. Thank you, 
Frederic," said his uncle, as he opened the packet 
" I will keep your pretty pen-wiper in remembrance 
of you." 

" Frederic," said Mrs. Whitmore, " I have invited 
young Seymour here to-morrow, also two sons of 
Mrs. Morpeth; they are to come early, before 
luncheon. And I think," she continued, in her slow, 
quiet way, " it would be more agreeable if you and 
your friends dined then." 

"Indeed it would much, very much; I do so 
detest being stuck up at a late dinner — oh, I beg 
your pardon." 

" Don't apologise for speaking the truth, sir ; I was 
just going to say, such an arrangement would be a 
' good riddance ' — you know the rest" 
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" I do," said Fred, as he turned his smiling, happy- 
face toward his uncle, and added : " I think it would 
be more applicable to say ' The more the merrier.' 
So, aunt, if you please, we will have an early dinner 
and tea at six o'clock." 

This was the final arrangement. The junior Mr. 
Whitmore thought Shorburne was bewitched. Par- 
ticularly on the following day, when he joined the 
three boys on the gravel terrace in a snow-balling 
match. Fred was little more than a looker-on, 
except once or twice he was struck by his papa, and 
Seymour made him a ball to throw in return. At the 
dinner-table there was a continual flow of merry 
talking, with now and then a shout of laughter as 
some late frolic was repeated. 

When they rose from the table they adjourned to 
the long gallery, where they were well amused until it 
was dusk. The drawing-room was their retreat then, 
and they found Mrs. Whitmore wide awake. She 
immediately advanced to a table which was strewn 
with books, prints, and old Chinese puzzles, etc. 
Making a short speech about the very unusual 
occurrence q£ having young boys to entertain, she 
left them to their own devices. They did not find 
much difficulty in amusing themselves till the two 
elder gentlemen joined them. 

M 
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At first the senior Mr. Whitmore stood aloof, but 
Fred enticed him to a game of backgammon. 

It had been previously agreed that, at the ringing 
of the first bell, Fred should lead the way to the 
library, where tea would be prepared by Mrs. 
Hammond. 

The game of backgammon was not completed. 
Nevertheless, at the signal, Fred rose, saying, "We 
can finish this by and by, uncle, as we must go. 
Now, then, follow my leader." And the four boys 
ran through the hall and down the passage. 

They were happy and merry, and their shouts of 
glee were heard in the dining-room at intervals, 
contrasting strangely with the quiet that reigned 
there. The rest of the evening was quickly gone; 
and the boys parted, hoping to meet again. 

The next morning, as Fred and his papa stood 
together, he remarked, "We missed our talk last 
night." 

" And we shall miss it to-night." 

" Oh, so we shall, I'm sorry. I forgot ; you dine 
out." 

"Why, Fred, you funny fellow, I should have 
thought our talks had been too grave to please you. 
But we need not remain here ; we can continue our 
conversation during our walk." 
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A 
" Papa, will you object to call for Horace 1 He h J§ 

no studies to do this morning, and he will enjoy a 
walk with us. I suppose I can't see Mrs. Whitmore 1" 

"A negative both to your question and your 
observation," Mr. Whitmore replied. 

" Then I will go to my uncle. Will you wait here 
a minute?" Fred left the room, and ran upstairs. 
Opening a red-baize door, he tapped at an inner one ; 
receiving the usual invitation, he entered the apart- 
ment in which Mr. Whitmore was sitting. This 
gentleman held out his hand, and, contrary to the 
experience of many who invaded the sanctuary of 
that morning-room, greeted his nephew with a smile, 
as he asked, " Well, Frederic, to what lucky require- 
ment am I indebted for this early visit ?" 

"We are going to ask Horace to come for a walk ; 
may we bring him in to luncheon ]" said Fred. 

" Certainly, if it will give you any pleasure. Per- 
haps he would like to stay the rest of the day with 
you." 

" He can't stay later than six, as his father has a 
class to-night, and he helps him," Fred replied, and 
returned to tell his papa his request and the success 
of it 

Horace was at home and was as pleased to 

M 2 
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accompany his newly-found friend, as he was to have 
him. 

While seated at the luncheon-table, the elder 
Mr. Whitmore inquired if Fred had visited a well- 
known spot in the neighbourhood. He replied that 
he had not. 

"Charles, if these two boys took Douglas, they could 
go to The Fall this afternoon, riding and walking 
in turn." 

" Oh ! that would be delightful," said Horace ; 
" Fred can have the pony. I can walk all the way." 

As the boys were starting, Mr. C. Whitmore spoke 
a word of caution about the early darkness. 

" Don't be alarmed, papa ; I shall be at home to 
see you before you go out this evening." 

" Yes, yes, or you will not get your kiss. I think 
you should make sure of one," said his uncle. 

"Perhaps I ought," returned Fred, and nothing 
daunted he pulled his father's coat, and, as he stooped, 
kissed him. 

" Baby !" ejaculated his uncle. 

" Ah, uncle, confess you are jealous. You want 
one, don't you % You shall have one when you are 
good." 

" Or, when I ask for it, sir," Mr. Whitmore added, 
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as he walked down the steps by Fred's side, and with 
his own hand helped him mount the pony. Giving 
him the reins, he repeated the words, " Don't be 
late ; " fhen, as he turned to re-enter the house, he 
said, " Charles, that boy is worth all the care you 
bestow on him." 

These words of commendation rather surprised 
Mr. C. Whitmore : though he was certain that Fred 
had aroused a dormant feeling in his uncle's heart, he 
did not expect to hear it expressed. Before he could 
make a suitable reply, a walk to a distant part of the 
grounds was proposed, and the subject of conversa- 
tion changed. 

About an hour after this, the elder Mr. Whitmore 
mentioned his great-nephew again, and at the end of 
the second he said, " Charles, I wish I had not sent 
those boys ; suppose Frederic attempts to climb the 
steep banks ; he has but one hand to use. I really 
wish he was back." 

" I have no fear ; he knows just now I shall be a 
little anxious about him. He will not do anything 
fool-hardy." 

Mr. Whitmore's confidence was not misplaced, and 
as he was contemplating a retreat to his dressing- 
room, he heard Fred's voice. He spoke. 
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" All right, papa ; am I late % How lovely it is. 
I wish Mary could have been with us." 

" Go to the library, and tell your uncle you have 
returned." 

" Papa," said Fred, as soon as he rejoined his 
father, " Horace wanted me to go there to-night. I 
refused, because I thought it would look as if I could 
not stay here without you. But I do dread the even- 
ing a little, it will be so slow." 

" Slow ! you ungrateful fellow. I am sure your 
uncle thinks more about you than any ten boys he 
ever knew," returned Mr. Whitmore, as he drew Fred 
nearer. " So you refused because you thought your 
uncle's feelings might be hurt ; quite right, my dear 
boy, we should always be considerate of others, 
especially if they are our seniors or our inferiors. 
The same feeling takes me out to-night." 

" Don't you expect a pleasant party % " 

" Very slow, as your slang phrase designates it" 

" Then we will compare notes, and judge which 
was the slowest," said Fred. After this he retailed in 
detail the adventures of the afternoon, forgetting the 
coming slowness entirely till he said good night, and 
saw Hammond close the door of the carriage that 
conveyed his father away. 
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"Well, Master Frederic, are you tired of Shor- 
burne?" Hammond inquired, as he shut the hall- 
door. 

" No, I like it better every day. I wish mamma 
and Mary were here. But I shall look to-night as 
papa used to do." 

" Never, as long as the world stands ; nor would 
he have looked so grave and sad-like, if he had been 
folded in loving arms as you have just been. One 
such good night would have warmed and cheered his 
lonely little heart. No, Master Frederic, it was the 
want of that love that made him so proud and 
sad " 

" But, Hammond, papa does not look sad now." 

" Not now, not now ; why should he, when he has 
your sweet voice and loving looks to follow him 
wherever he goes % No, no, not now." 

" Ah, Hammond, you're looking at me with the 
same eyes you look at papa. I wish I could make 
you understand I have brought my very best 
behaviour here; I'm the noisiest, harum-scarum 
scamp at home, in everybody's way, and for ever in 
a scrape with some one." 

" I must come and see, before I believe that" 

" Is Mrs. Hammond busy ? " 
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" No, sir." 

" Then I will go and have a chat with her. She 
will believe me, I know," said Fred, as he turned 
away quickly to prosecute this new thought. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

fred's thoughts. 

THE visit to Shorburne was drawing to a close. 
Fred resolved to spend the last morning in the 
society of Horace ; accordingly he set off for the 
Rectory after breakfast, and as soon as Horace's 
studies were completed, the boys strolled about to- 
gether till it was time for Fred to return to his 
uncle's. 

At luncheon there were strangers present, and in 
the afternoon he was quite alone. He wandered out 
to visit the several spots that had been the favourite 
resorts of his father, stopping at each to realise its 
history. Once more he looked at the tutor's house 
from the foot-bridge, and in imagination pictured his 
father's walk along the path, his entry into the house, 
the cold and formal salutation, the instruction that 
began and ended in book-learning, to contrast it mtk 
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the daily life and teaching of his tutor. Teaching 
that begun with prayer, continued and ended in love. 
Teaching that asked him to raise the eye of faith to 
that unseen Hand that dispensed blessings largely. 
Teaching that ever pointed to that wisdom which 
shall be " an ornament of grace : a crown of glory." 

He returned to the house and found his father 
already in the drawing-room. 

" I fear the day has been tedious to you, judging 
from the very grave face I see ? " 

" No, I was at the Rectory all the morning. Do 
you know, papa," continued Fred, seating himself at 
his father's knee, and, putting his arm across his 
knees, laid his head upon it — " Do you know I think 
Horace is a much better boy than lam?" 

" Indeed," replied Mr. Whitmore, fondly stroking 
the glossy hair of his son. " What has led you to that 
conclusion % " 

" A great many things ) but perhaps this morning 
more than all. I went over there, and found Horace 
seated in his little study, with all his books round 
him ; he said his lessons were unusually difficult, and 
as he had not quite mastered them in time for his 
papa, he was obliged to wait for him. He was not a 
bit out of temper at the delay, but was entirely occu- 
pied in perfecting his lessons. He is some weeks 
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younger than I am, he has not had half the teaching 
I have had, and yet we are doing the same things. 
He always speaks politely to everybody, and is 
patient and kind. Oh ! I think he is a much better 
boy than I am ; don't you ? " 

"I have not had the opportunities of judging 
between you that you have had, therefore you must 
excuse me for not coming to a decision. Neverthe- 
less, I think Horace a very good and dutiful boy." 
Mr. Whitmore was wise when he avoided censuring 
his son even by contrast. There was something 
deeper at work in the boy's mind than any censures 
could rouse. 

" While I was waiting, Mr. Seymour came in ; he 
made an apology for detaining me. Horace gave up 
his books, asked a few questions about one lesson, 
seemed to understand the explanation immediately, 
and then said the whole pile off. Oh ! it made my very 
fingers tingle with shame, as I compared myself with 
him. Afterwards, I asked him if he always said his 
lessons as well. He replied, ' Generally ; I should 
be ashamed to vex papa. Besides, it must be a great 
sacrifice of his time to attend to me, and you know 
we are too poor to pay for my education at present ; 
and as papa is very clever, his teaching is valuable.* 
Then we had a long talk about learning and teaching, 
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and his ideas were all clearer and better than mine, 
though the same things have been explained to me, 
perhaps twenty times to his once. I told him he was 
better than I am ; but he put it off as my humility. 
I told him I had none ; that I was proud and self- 
willed, idle and ignorant, but he would not listen, he 
persisted in thinking me better than I am. He is 
just the boy to be your son, papa ; so good, gentle- 
manlike, and such a fine open face. Don't you wish 
he was your son?" And Fred raised his head, 
showing a countenance with which many might be 
compared, but few excel. 

" I have no wish to rob Mr. Seymour of his son ; 
my own suits me, as I know where all his good 
qualities are, as well as wh£re his few faults lie, and if 
I changed I should have Horace's to find out" 

" I suppose he too must have faults," said Fred, 
thoughtfully. " I felt to-day as if I should like 
Horace for a life-long friend." 

"Why?" 

" Because I'm sure all he does is from a Christian 
motive." 

" And without that motive you would not respect 
your friend ? " 

" No, I think not." 

"i^ither could yovi trasfc \v\m. I am truly glad 
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you have found such a boy as Horace. He is a 
living proof of all the theory and precept you have 
heard. By your own showing, he has set before him 
the real object of life." 

" The real object of life," repeated Fred. " Mr. 
Seymour used those words this morning. He told us 
(for he called me to his side) that our mental im- 
provement was valueless unless we improved in moral 
worth. He spoke kindly to me about my many 
privileges. I never thought my education was any- 
thing to be thankful about, but he made it appear a 
great gift." 

"lam afraid we are all too apt to accept our gifts 
without thinking of the Giver." 

" I will try to imitate Horace. I will remember to 
be grateful that you can pay for my education. I 
will try never to be so idle again. But," continued 
Fred, as he looked up again, "I fear there is but 
little good in me." 

" There is but little good in any of us, Fred ; but 
we must work upon that little wherever we find it. 
I do not know any one more capable of improvement 
than yourself. Far be it from me, my child, to judge 
your secret thoughts; but I may suggest the only 
want in your character is the ever-present Christian 
motive. I believe it is present at times, and then all 
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goes well; but it is forgotten, or but imperfectly 
applied, and then all goes wrong again." 
•"lam weak, and " 

" No, no ; you are self-indulgent." 

" Yes, that I am, self-indulgent," repeated Fred, as 
if he heard the words for the first time. "Yes, that 
is my failing. Oh, papa, how exactly that suits me, 
when I think of it. It is myself I indulge against my 
reason ; against every part of my mind that knows 
better. It is that self that makes me vex you so 
often ; it is that self that has. brought me into all my 
scrapes." 

" Remember then to set the old self at variance 
with a new self ; and then, when you return to your 
duties, we shall see the first-fruits of these thoughts." 

"There is the bell, and so ends the last of our 
talks. I shall often think of our ' Shorburne talks.' " 

Mr. Whitmore took the hand resting on his knee 
between his own, and said, " Ends ? No, my dear 
Fred ; the actual talking so quietly and pleasantly by 
ourselves is for the present ended, but the words we 
have uttered have gone forth for never-ending time." 

" For good, then," returned Fred. 

*' Yes ; for good, I trust. If I have taught you 
anything, I have not omitted to learn myself." 

" You, papa % You laawe \tam&<iA What can you 
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mean? If the bell had not rung, I would wait to 
hear ; but I won't break my resolution yet — it is not 
sufficiently a habit. So good-bye, and thank you for 
all your kindness, and all your patience." So saying, 
he darted off, leaving his father to his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

< 

THE RETURN HOME. 

LEAVING Shorburne called forth many regrets, 
promises, and protestations. Fred assured 
both his uncle and Horace he had never enjoyed 
anything away from home half as much as he had 
this visit, and readily assented to Mrs. Whitmore's 
proposal of coming again at no distant period. 

During the journey to London, his conversation 
was entirely devoted to Shorburne, and all that con- 
cerned it; but the night's rest, and home in perspective, 
aroused a new set of ideas, and his sole wish was to 
be safe in Stoneham House. One of his first actions 
was to lay aside the black sling he had worn so long, 
and to look in the mirror as he declared he was him- 
self again. 

The morning passed slowly enough, as Mr. Whit- 
more was obliged to attend to some law business, 
and, by mutual consent, ¥it& TOoaas&d a.t the hotel ; 
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but, perhaps by contrast, the railway journey appeared 
very short. The carriage was waiting for them at the 

G station. As soon as they were seated, Fred 

began to wonder if they were already listening for 
them at home, as well as to declare in no measured 
terms the joy he felt in being so near his mamma 
again. Thus he continued rattling on, first about one 
person or thing, and then another, till they stopped 
before the opened door at home. 

A word to Chapman as he hastily alighted, then 
rushing across the hall, found himself clasped in his 
mother's arms. Half an hour had scarcely elapsed 
when he begged to have the box brought in which 
Mrs. Hammond had packed for him. While he was 
opening it, he talked all the time to anyone who 
would listen. 

" George, you have no idea what a pretty village 
Shorburne is ; and such a charming little church, and 
Horace is such a sensible boy, and so kind." 

" A model boy," said George, repenting the words 
directly. 

" I told you, mamma, that he has no mother, poor 
fellow," said Fred, as he again embraced his own. 

"Tin glad you didn't find Shorburne dull and 
stupid," said Charlotte. 

" I never was happier, anywhere. Mamma^ it was 
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were fun. The pony, Douglas, is not bigger than a 
large dog, and very gentle. I came in at one o'clock, 
the luncheon hour. (No, mamma, I was not late 
once.) Then I saw uncle and aunt. Sometimes the 
former did not speak to me after he said, ' Good 
morning, Frederic,' and at others he would talk to 
me. Aunt always asked me what I had been doing, 
and talked about home. After luncheon, papa walked 
out, or sat with Mr. Whitmore, till a short time before 
dinner, when he came to the drawing-room and we 
chatted cosily till the dressing-bell rang. The dinner 
was a slow, solemn affair — no one talked much " 

" Except Mr. Frederic, who chattered incessantly. ,, 

"That's a libel, papa. After dinner, I read, or 
played chess, or listened to papa and uncle " 

" Did what, Fred ? My dear Mary, your brother 
is romancing. Listened? Do you expect to be 
believed, sir?" 

"Yes, papa; and pray don't interrupt me. The 
instant nine o'qjock struck, uncle used to say, " Now, 
Frederic^ it is kissing-time." He laughed at me, and 
called it a baby-trick. But I did not mind after I 
knew him. He is very kind, and so generous. Mrs. 
Whitmore appeared to have an endless skein of 
knitting cotton, which she was always winding, when 
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she was not reading. There, the same account will 
do for every day, except when we went to Durham, 
and the day the three boys came ; and Sunday." 

" What three boys 1" 

" The Morpeths and Horace. We had jolly fun ! 
Papa was like a great boy that day ; he snow-balled us 
all, and laughed and ran, and played at hide-and-seek, 
and was as mischievous as any of us. Hammond said, 
he never remembered such a noise there before. In 
the afternoon we put puzzles together, and played 
games. It was so odd, mamma, to see the drawings 
papa made of some of the difficult ones, they were so 
well done ; he did them because sometimes he forgot 
how the pieces came." 

" I wish you would forget, Fred, for I'm tired of 
uncle and aunt," said George, looking up from his 
book. 

" My dear boy, you are very querulous ; nothing 
pleases you," said Mrs. Whitmore. 

" Mamma, that is the word the lady in the book 
used to her daughter, and she had something the 
matter with her conscience. Have you anything the 
matter with yours, George ? " inquired Charlotte. 

" You are a simpleton ! " he rejoined, looking very 
angry. 
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" Mamma, may I open this little case Fred gave 
you ? it is very pretty ; what a lovely thimble ! What 
did you give papa ? surely you did not forget him ! " 

"No, Lottie, I was not forgotten. I chose my 
present, which you may see to-morrow." 

Fred perceived that for some reason the details of 
his visit were not agreeable to his brother, and having 
no wish to annoy him, he changed the subject by 
asking questions of home and home people. 

The next morning, as George entered the breakfast- 
room, he snatched an unopened letter from Fred's 
hand, saying, " That's mine." 

Fred was too much astonished to reply before 
George had discovered his mistake ; he was going to 
toss the letter back, as he caught his father's eye, and 
read in its expression something that made him walk 
forward and say, "I beg your pardon; I thought 
Chapman had given you my* letter, is he said there 
was one for me." 

"If there is, papa has it. The letters were all 
taken to him," replied Fred, breaking the seal of 
Frank's epistle. 

" Have you a letter for me?" George inquired. 

"Yes. I wish to know vho is your corre- 
spondent % " said Mr. Whitmore, retaining the letter 
in his hand. 
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"Dick Harris." 

Mr. Whitmore scrutinised the writing and the seal. 
George trembled for what might follow, but, receiving 
the coveted possession, he thrust it unopened into 
his pocket ; an action which aroused a suspicion in 
his father's mind. 

"Frsd, I have been thinking about Shorburne. 
You said, papa and you breakfasted alone. What do 
youmeail" 

"Exacly that, Mary. Mr. and Mrs. Whitmore 
never come downstairs till after eleven o'clock, unless 
they have strangers in the house." 
"But, Frsd, who reads the prayers ?" 
" No one" said Fred, in a low tone. " They don't 
have mornmr prayers. I read with papa after 
breakfast" 

" Do they have evening prayers 1 " continued 
Mary. 

"Yes, at tei o'clock," replied Fred, and then 
turned to listen to Charlotte's interrogations and 
communications; these were numerous. 

The breakfast ?as nearly ended when Mr. Whit- 
more addressed lis younger son. "I wish you to 
go into town with me to-day, Fred; you must see 
Mr. Wyatt." 

" I'm quite well, ppa." 
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"I require Mr. Wyatt's opinion to confirm that 
assertion ; but that is not all I want You remember, 
when we were at Shorburne, I received a letter froai 
Mr. Price. It concerned you. I intended he shoald 
come here as usual, for the next quarter; but he 
cannot, as he has entered upon his duties a* the 
Grammar-school. Consequently, I have beenmuch 
puzzled how to act for the best You have lately 
gained such control over your hasty tempej that I 
hope soon to send you to Rugby. Thereore, I'm 
not disposed to seek another tutor for you even if I 
thought it desirable, but I do not. Afterdiscussing 
the question with your mamma, we have dcided that 

you shall be a weekly boarder at G * grammar- 

schoaL Mr. Price has taken the ex-meter's house 
and has eight or ten boarders, including you. I am 
going to call on Mr. Price to-day. To-morrow I shall 
see Dr. Mansfield." 

" May I go with you to-day % " 

" Certainly." 

At the first sound of Mr. Whitmor's voice, George 
moved silently away. He went straight to the 
former schoolroom, closed the dotf without a sound, 
and then tore open Dick's lette/ It contained an 
enclosure. It disappointed him ;it was addressed to 
Mrs. Whitmore, in a lady's haidwriting. He read 
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his letter, but evidently it annoyed him. A frown 
settled on his brow, and he murmured, " Not done ; 
not done yet." He re-read the letter. After spending 
a few moments in thought, he took the letter to his 
mamma. As he re-entered the breakfast-room, his 
father ceasing speaking, George knew he intruded, 
but he advanced, offering the note. He said, " It is 
from Mrs. Harris, to ask me there." 

" To ask you there 1 Nonsense ! You are going 
to school," and Mr. Whitmore left the room as 
abruptly as he spoke. 

" What a shame ! Fred has been out twice. Papa 
is angry with me, because Fred was blamed about 
that tree." 

. •" Hush, George ; your papa has a reason for 
objecting to this visit. Perhaps he replied to it in 
an unusually summary manner, but you interrupted 
him in an extremely anxious conversation " 

" About me, I suppose. He is as cross as he can 
be with me, and all because I did not stop at home 
to hold Fred's leading-strings. How could I tell he 
meant to dawdle at the pond, and then race upstairs 
into the wrong room ? " 

" Your papa thinks you ought to tell him where 
you went that morning " 

" He might ask me, instead of snapping my head 
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half off when he speaks to me. He doesn't keep 
Fred's letters. I wonder he didn't ask to read it" 

" I think it is not improbable that he may. He 
does not approve of Dick ■" 

" Of whom does he approve ? No one. But I've 
burnt Dick's letter ; 'twas full of stuff " 

" Burnt already. George, surely " t 

"Kate," said Mr. Whitmore, opening the room 
door. Mrs. Whitmore obeyed the call. 

George waited, hoping his mamma would return, 
and renew the conversation. He was sorry he had 
allowed this opportunity to pass ; he might not have 
another. Querulous, indeed ! he had enough to 
make him querulous. What made his papa keep his 
letter ? Did he suspect him ? And if he did, *f 
what? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
George's opinions. 

IT was after dinner the same day that Fred 
entered the library, in obedience to a summons 
from his papa. 

" Are you in a mood for a grave, but short talk, 
my boy?" inquired Mr. Whitmore, as he held out 
his hand. 

Fred put his hand in his papa's as he replied, 
" Yes, if it is only a ' Shorburne talk ' at home." 

"I have seen Mr. Price. He professes to be 
delighted to have charge of you again." 

" I saw him after you, papa, and he said some very 
pretty things to me." 

Mr. Whitmore pretended to have but little faith 
in the value of those pretty things. And then con- 
tinued, " I have taken for granted that my decision is 
agreeable to you, Fred. By sending you to the 
grammar school, I secure Mr. Price for your tutor % 
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and I place only such temptations and trials in your 
way as you* will, I trust, be enabled to withstand or 
overcome. In choosing your friends, I need not tell 
you to avoid Tom Lawrence and his set ; you have 
no inclination for his acquaintance, but there are 
other boys whose evil practices are not so easily seen. 
Therefore, I counsel you to be cautious ; don't form 

a sudden friendship with any boy ; be civil to all." 

» 

" I don't think that is a failing of mine, papa. I'm 
not fond of fresh faces," said Fred. 

" Perhaps not ; but you cannot be too careful at 
first. The best cricketer, or swimmer, is not always 
the best companion." 

" I see. I know what you mean. Though I may 
not fancy the boy, I may be taken by his cleverness. 
I will be careful." 

" Exactly ; and there are one or two boys in G 

school, that if I were called upon to choose, I would 
rather lay my boys in their grave than see them 
become like them. I know you cannot pass through 
life without meeting these temptations sooner or later, 
and I have tried to instil into your minds principles 
to meet them. It remains for you to do your best 
when the trial comes. Read your Bible daily, and 
never omit to present some prayers in the name of 
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your Saviour, for your help and guidance, before you 
begin your daily duties. I shall be veVy anxious 
about you. Nevertheless, I think I have done my 
best to secure your happiness and improvement. 
You will be away from me, and yet near enough 
to me to know what you are doing." 

" That's what makes me so angry with myself, to 
think I require watching like a baby." 

" My dear boy, you are mistaken if you think I 
shall watch you, or hint to anyone that you require 
watching." 

" Shall you tell Dr. Mansfield why you haven't sent 
me to Rugby \ " 

"Certainly not. Did you tell Mr. Price to-day 
about your visit to the Dale ? Ah ! I thought you 
had. Perhaps you told him what an ogre you have 
for a father." 

" I could not. Because I have not." 

" Then do you think it customary to send a printed 
list of a boy's failings with him, when he goes to 
school?" 

" No, papa ; but I knew why I was not going to 
Rugby " 

"That is no reason why every-one else should. 
Now, you must leave me." 
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Fred's hand had hardly closed the door before he 
burst out with, " Heigh, Zenny ; ho, Zenny ; listen, 
lub ; miou. Oh, you darling, kitty-cat ! Was it wait- 
ing for its master 1 " And hugging his pet, he entered 
the drawing-room. 

" Where have you been, Fred ? " 

" In the room of horrors, Lottie." 

" I wish you would not call papa's room by that 
name ; I declare it frightens me to go there." 

" Fred, come and play a game of chess." 

" Yes, George, but you'll beat me in two moves. 
I'm so jolly, so gloriously jolly ! I'm going to the 
Grammar-school." 

" Is it settled 1 I am glad ; I congratulate you," 
said Mary. 

" Yes, I'm going to Mr. Price as a weekly boarder. 
Oh ! how jolly it will be," said Fred, arranging the 
chessmen. 

" Oh, papa, papa ! you said we should open the 
forfeit-box to-night ! " exclaimed Charlotte, as Mr. 
Whitmore entered the room. 

" I don't remember naming so definite a period as 
to-night ; but I am quite ready." 

" How delightful ; I do so long to know what you'll 
do with the money." 
"Send it to the Ragged Sc\voo\? sa\&Yrai, 
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" That would be compulsory charity. No, Fred, I 
don't intend it for that purpose." 

"That would be against papa's principles," ex- 
claimed George. " Don't you remember the morning 
of Welby's subscription ? He didn't compel you to 
give, though you'd lots of money." 

Neither the tone of conscious superiority in which 
George spoke, nor the flush of wounded feeling on 
Fred's cheek, escaped Mr. Whitmore. 

" George," he said, as he placed his hand on his 
son's shoulder, " there is a Book — a Book you possess 
in common with all the rest of us — which contains 
some beautiful passages strongly enforcing ' brotherly 
love,' the * charity that thinketh no evil,' ' is kind,' 
'that is not puffed up.' We are enjoined to study 
this Book, and to spread its precepts far and wide. 
Do you understand me ? " 

" You mean the Bible." 

" I do. Have you ever made an attempt to spread 
its valuable precepts V 
. "No." 

"But you gave something to Welby, and think 
yourself superior to Fred 1 " 

" I thought he was very stingy, when he'd lots of 
money." 

" Remember, George, what I'm now £Qmi& to tell 
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you would not have been told in this public way, but 
for your equally public attack on your brother. I 
have never inquired into the facts ; but they chanced 
to be brought before me more truthfully than they 
have to you. If I am wrong I am open to correction. 
From Fred's own words that morning I concluded he 
had money. I supposed he was reserving it for a 
purchase, and did not choose to relinquish the gratifi- 
cation. You know I do not compel alms-giving, so 
Fred was left to his choice. I thought at the time 
he will have no pleasure in his selfishness, but ex- 
perience will teach him more than my words. 
However, I had my own lesson to learn. I judged 
hastily, uncharitably. After Will Chapman's emigra- 
tion I found my son had been more thoughtful of his 
soul than I had. I cared for his temporal comforts, 
but I never put the question, 'Have you a Bible?' 
Depend upon it, George, I felt much humbled at this 
discovery. What had I given him compared with 
Fred's gift? He must have spent all his worldly 
wealth, while I should not note the item in my cash- 
book. Mine, then, was no charity. I will not pass 
sentence on your gift ; I leave it to your conscience." 
Mr. Whitmore turned away, and asked his wife for 
the key of the box Charlotte had placed on the table. 
" Very good," he said, "you have all acted upon my 
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wish that you should make a regular entry of these 
forfeits." Opening Mary's book, he added, "As I 
expected ; very few payments." 

George's came next, and had comparatively few 
entries. Very reluctantly did Mr. Whitmore take up 
Fred's book ; he knew full well this thoughtless one 
had made the forfeit-box heavy. A difference in the 
mode of entry gave him an opportunity of speaking 
without passing a censure. " This is a good idea, 
Fred. Is it your own 1 " 

" No. Mr. Price told me the forfeits had partly 
originated in my thoughtlessness, therefore I ought 
to make them of real benefit to myself. He thought, 
by writing down the cause I might see what I paid 
for oftenest." 

"Papa, while you are talking, I am going 
crazy to know what you are going to do with the 
money." 

" Are you, Lottie ? Let me see your book. Oh ! 
you careless little puss, you've paid more than Mary 
and George put together." 

"Of course, I have; I'm younger, and can't 
recollect." 

" But my little maiden must try to recollect." 
• " I know that, papa dear ; but what are you going 
to do with the money % " 

o 
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Mr. Whitmore whispered a rather long sentence to 
his little daughter. 

" No, papa ; you're joking ! " and Lottie laughed 
merrily. 

"Well, listen. I will preface my intention by 
saying we have been much pleased by the way in 
which this plan of ours has acted. I have not heard 
any exultation or peevishness in the reprover or the 
reproved. I believe your mamma will say the same. 
The forfeits were exacted by us solely as checks upon 
our children's faults ; they have answered well, we see 
improvement in all. Now, for the appropriation of 
the money : you know it will not be given to any 
charity, you are sure I shall not keep it. No, each 
one will receive again what he or she has entered in 
the forfeit-book ; and we trust our children now see 
they can, without paying pence, be the monitors of 
their own actions." 

"There, is not that a nice surprise?" inquired 
Charlotte. 

To the three eldest Mr. Whitmore returned both 
money and books. To Charlotte he gave the money ; 
then, tearing the book in half, bade her put it on the 
fire, and all the bad habits with it. After these dis- 
tributions, there were a few pence unreclaimed. 
"These," said Mr. Whitmore, "are confiscations. 
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Take them, Kate, and bestow them as you 
please." 

" Are you not going to finish this game, George 1 " 
Fred inquired, as soon as his papa ceased speaking. 

" I don't care a fig about it There isn't time." 

" Go on, Fred, if it is your move," rejoined his 
papa, as he sat down by his sons, watching them, and 
talking to his wife and daughter. Once he broke off 
a sentence to say, " No, no, Fred, not so—" 

This George resented, and in a whisper told Fred 
to play his own game, or leave off. 

Suddenly Mr. Whitmore leant forward, seized 
Fred's arm, and said, "Not that, child, not that!" 

" I will not play with two. Fred can play for 
himself, papa." 

" Well, George, at present I have not played for 
him." 

" He may go on ; he shall not be told. Did you 
touch a man, Fred 1 " 

"No." 

" Then move." 

There was not a person present who did not feel 
inclined to exclaim against George; but no one 
spoke. Mr. Whitmore turned his chair and sat with 
his back to the players. 

In a few minutes Fred put his hands on his father's 
o 2 
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shoulders, and, leaning over him, said, " I've lost the 
game." 

" You played for that purpose, did you not?" 

" If I did, I have won." 

" You did not tell your mamma all Mr. Wyatt said 
to you to-day." 

" I should think not ; he talked a lot of bosh." 

" Kate, what do you think he asked me to-night?" 

" Hush, papa ; I can tell mamma myself." 

" You remember," continued Mr. Whitmore, in a 
half-whisper, " offering me Horace for a son. I was 
thinking after you left me, perhaps you wish to have 
his fa " 

" Be quiet ; you shall not say it," exclaimed Fred, 
putting his hand over his father's mouth, thus 
effectually stopping his speech. 

"What a noise you make, Fred. I thought 
you were being killed — one can't read, or do 
anything." 

" You might complain, George, if you had been as 
nearly suffocated as I was. But, Fred, am I right?" 

" Let me be umpire, papa." 

"No, no, Mary, he must not tell; it would be 
dishonourable — it is my secret. He is wrong, very 
wrong, and he knows it. I want you to play a game 
of chess with me, papa. Only one ; never mind the 
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time. I can't have many more. There, I thought 
you would, thank you." 

Again Mr. Whitmore turned his chair, and again 
Fred lost the game, but his voice lost none of its 
cheerfulness, nor his lip its smile. 

That night as Fred entered his bed-room he was 
certain of what he had suspected. George was 
angry. 

The door was scarcely shut before he said, "I 
would not be such a sneaking fellow as you for any- 
thing. Do you hear % " 

" Yes ; I was waiting for an explanation." 

"That wouldn't give me much trouble, but I'm 
not sure it is worth my while," sneeringly replied 
George. 

"I won't pretend to misunderstand you, George, 
though you judge me unjustly. As your memory is 
good, you will recollect papa's distribution of new 
money and the sum he gave me; at first I was 
puzzled, but his visit to nurse Chapman, and his 
manner to me afterwards, made me think he knew 
what I had done — but I never heard a word about it 
till to-night. So, what do you mean % What are you 
laughing at me for ] " Fred asked. 

" Ha ! ha ! laughing, indeed ! Do you think I 
care for your canting hypocrisy % No, my fine fellow, 
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I mean your sneaking, humbugging sorrow and 
repentance that have sent you to the grammar-school. 
There's no place on earth I want to go to so much 
as there, and for that reason I'm packed off to Rugby. 
I wish you'd favour me with the principles you act 
upon, for they succeed admirably." 

" I have no principles, except— — " 

" No principles ! Bravo ! I thought you were 
righteous, and truthful, and trustworthy, and — and, in 
fact, a saint." 

"Don't, George, don't bully me. Be quiet. I 
want to go to bed." 

" Then, go to bed," and George extinguished the 
light. 

" Oh, what a shame ! what a bully you are \ " 

" Am I % *How dare you ring the bell 1 " 

" What do you young gentlemen want 1 " inquired 
Chapman, in answer to the bell. 

" Light our candle ; Fred's afraid of being in the 
dark." 

" How can you talk such stuff, Master George. It 
is quite time your candle was out ; and you hav'n't so 
much as taken your jacket off." 

" Thank you for that information. Are you going 
to stay much longer? do you think Fred looks 
frightened]" 
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"Lor, Master George, you're marvellous dis- 
agreeable." 

" Chapman, here, marvellous is not grammar." 

" You're enough to provoke a saint." 

" Chapman, come back, do !" and George reopened 
the door, and called, " Chapman, I want you ! " 

Chapman returned. 

" Did you ever see a saint 1 " 

" No, I don't know as I have." 

" Well, there is one ; a decided, pattern saint." 

"Where?" said Chapman, looking mystified. 

" Here ! " and 'George touched Fred's shoulder. 

"Oh, Master George!" ejaculated Chapman, as 
he left the room again. 

As the door closed, Fred, finding George still 
inclined to quarrel, determined to try another method. 
He answered him quietly and temperately, if he 
could, or remained silent if he could not At length 
George became tired of showing his ill-humour on his 
unoffending brother \ and Fred was soon sleeping 
peacefully. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TRUTH REVEALED. 

THE following morning when the letters were 
distributed, Chapman gave one to George. 

" Oh, what a queer, dirty little letter ! " exclaimed 
Charlotte. 

"Hold your tongue, will you?" fiercely retorted 
George as he pushed his sister away. 

" Gently, George, if you please," said Mr. Whit- 
more, looking up. 

"How dreadfully cross you are, George. Frel 
never pushes me if I speak to him." 

" Fred is an angel, I know." 

"My dear boy, what is the matter?" mildrj 
expostulated Mrs. Whitmore. " If your letter b 
soiled, you need not be so angry because Charlotte 
observed it." 

" She is always poking her nose everywhere ani 
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interfering with everybody. What has she to do with 
my letters ? I don't interfere with hers." 

"Because I seldom have any; and never little, 
dirty ones," returned Charlotte. 

Mrs. Whitmore begged Charlotte to say no more ; 
and turning to George, she added, " I cannot under- 
stand your increasing tetchiness, George. Are you 
ashamed of your letter, as you have put it unopened 
in your pocket % " 

" I don't like to be bothered and catechised about 
everything. It is very unkind," George replied. 

The tone of his voice made Fred turn and look at 
him. What was it that made him look across at his 
papa % And what that brought the burnt tree to his 
memory as he looked 1 

Mr. Whitmore had heard all that had been said ; 
and if George could have known the thought that 
was now passing in his mind, the colour would have 
deepened on his cheeks, if it had been possible. 

The instant George could leave the room, he did ; 
and rushing up to his own, he bolted the door, and 
tore open his letter. As he read, his face became 
ashy pale ; he crumpled it up in his hand, exclaiming, 
" What shall I do 1 Oh ! what will become of me 1 " 
Hastily thinking what he ought to do, and doing it 
before his resolution failed him, he rushed downstairs, 
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rapped at the library door, and entered it imme- 
diately. He stood before his father, with his face as 
white as marble, and not a word to say. 

Mr. Whitmore rose, and putting his arm round him, 
said, " George, my dear boy, what is the matter V* 

The sound of his father's voice added to his con- 
fusion, though it roused him to a sense of what he 
had done. His impulse was to go away as quickly as 
he had come ; but this was an impossibility. 

The thought that had been growing in Mr. Whit- 
more's mind ever since he asked Dick Harris how he 
knew Kate's doll was burnt, was present to him now. 
He took George by the hand, returned to his seat, 
and then said softly, "You have something to 
tell me?" 

" Yes ; I know how the tree was burnt.** 

" I suspected you did. Were you present 1 " 

Disregarding the question, George, in an angry tone, 
went on to say, " I think it is a shame that I should 
have to pay what I do not owe, and be threatened 
and bullied for what I did not do." 

" You must explain yourself. Begin by telling me 
what you know of the tree." 

This was more than George had contemplated ; he 
turned away his head, and was silent. 

"George, is it not a shame that your brother should 
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remain under a false impression, when a few words 
from you can remove it 1 " 

" I am under a promise not to tell what I know." 
" Such a promise ought not to have been kept one 
instant after Fred was suspected. I am thankful I 
never doubted the truth of his statement. Don't tell 
me you knew I should believe him. You could not 
know, in my hatred of lying and disobedience, that I 
might not have turned a deaf ear to what appeared 
to many to be half truth. You, or Dick Harris, or 
some one employed by you, locked the door after 
Fred opened it, and so cast a doubt upon what he 
asserted. You rendered it impossible to prove his 
innocence. What reason was there that I should not 
have fallen in with the prevailing opinion? You 
were sure I should believe him. But suppose I had 
not ; and had inflicted upon him a punishment as 
severe as unmerited % Would it avail me, I ask you, 
to tell him now I was mistaken ? Could I, at my 
call, bring to life the love I should have chilled % or 
restore his trust in my judgment? No; no more 
than I can replace in you happiness for the misery 
you havs brought on yourself. But you forget; it 
was not enough that I should believe him. I never 
doubted him. Those who did, do still ; and there 
are some who have heard of his supposed guilt, who 
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may never hear it contradicted. But it is not of 
Fred I wished to speak. When you admitted that 
you knew how the tree was burned, you broke your 
promise. Now, I expect a full confession made 
immediately. ,, 

"It is very hard that I should be blamed for 
Fred " 

" George, obey me!" 

In his secret heart George had a wholesome fear 
of provoking his father's displeasure to its full extent 
A moment's hesitation, and then he spoke : — " I was 
at the stable, watching the groom saddle our ponies, 
when he came running up and, pulling me aside, said, 
' I have something to tell you ; give me your word 
you won't tell anybody.' I promised. He went on : 
' I have been dying to know what they had in that 
room. Tis nothing but a rubbishing Christmas-tree, 
all dressed out with knick-knacks. I tried the effect, 
and have spoilt its beauty. A little, stupid angel 
caught fire, and has burnt a doll, and my jacket- 
sleeve. We must go into A , and get a new one 

put in. I dare not let my gov'nor know it, as he will 
be in an awful rage. So, come on, quick. But 
stay ; just let's go in the back-way. I have left the 
door unlocked ; I came out in a hurry, as I thought 
some one was coming.' But we could not go 
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in as we meant, and so the back door was left un- 
locked till we returned. When we arrived at A , 

he left his jacket at a tailor's, and went into the town 
and bought some things ; so he had not money 
enough to pay the tailor for the new sleeve. I had 
forgotten my purse ; so it was left, with the under- 
standing that the money should be sent. When we 
came home, and found Fred had been in the room, 
and was suspected of burning the tree, I asked Dick 
to let me tell you ; but he would not. He said his 
father was so passionate, that he was afraid of him, 
and begged me to wait. He said, if you disbelieved 
Fred, he would speak; but the opinion of other 
people could not signify." 

"You strangely lost sight of your duty, George. 
You have not explained what you have to pay." 

" The stupid tailor has sent his bill to me, saying if 
I do not send the money by return of post, he will 
write to you," said George, producing the crumpled 
paper. 

Mr. Whitmore read the letter. "Leave this to 
me ; I will answer it. You must write to your Uncle 
Herbert; tell him exactly what you have told me. 
You may write to Dick Harris, if you like ; but, 
observe, I shall read the letters, and after this I forbid 
any correspondence between you. It has always 
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been my misfortune to disapprove every acquaintance 
you have made. I shall write to Dick myself. And 
now, it remains for you to ask Fred to forgive you 
your share in the deceit that has caused him so much 
pain." Saying this, Mr. Whitmore rose as if to ring 
the bell ; but changing his intention, he added, " I 
will speak to him; wait here," and left the room 
immediately. As he crossed the hall, he heard Fred's 
voice. He called him, and waited for him with his 
hand on the handle of the drawing-room door. As 
Fred appeared, he opened the door, and said, " I 
want you." 

At a glance Fred saw there was something wrong. 
He was, however, surprised at the question his papa 
asked. * 

"Tell me, have you the slightest suspicion who 
entered the oak-saloon % " 

"Havel] No." 

"None?" said Mr. Whitmore, in a tone full of 
meaning. 

"Have you?" eagerly inquired Fred, his heart 
beating quickly at the thought that he might be 
cleared. 

" I have," replied Mr. Whitmore, " therefore, I ask 
you if you are quite prepared to forgive all who are 
concerned?" 
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" Yes, it is my duty," returned Fred, very seriously. 
Some of the pleasure he felt was gliding away. 

" It is your duty to a stranger. But, as your 
brother " 

"George ! Oh ! papa, don't say it was George. I 
would rather never, never have known. What makes 
you say it was George V inquired Fred, with a gasp 
on the name. 

Mr. Whitmore repeated all George had told 
him. 

" You are not angry with him, are you % Dick is to 
blame, not George. If he promised, it was difficult 
to break his word. You did not tell him how grieved 
I was about it ? " said Fred, earnestly. 

Mr. Whitmore looked down on the pleader before 
him ; perhaps he realised for the first time what the 
grief had been. How truly thankful he was that he 
had been so mercifully led to a right judgment of 
Fred. And as he looked at the trustful loving eyes 
that were raised to meet his own, he felt this son was 
bound to him by a tie that nothing worldly could 
sever. Yielding to this feeling he caught Fred to his 
heart, holding him close in his embrace; he said, 
" Does not my dear boy know how sorry I was that 
he should have been so grieved % " 

'* Yes, papa, I do, indeed ; and I was very grateful 
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to you for your kindness ; oh, so very, very grateful, 
because I felt you believed me." 

" I did. And now, come with me." 

Silently Fred followed his papa to the library, where 
George still stood, feeling humiliated and disgraced. 
It was hard to bend so low, to lay his elder-brother- 
ship in the dust with his own hands. He stole a look 
at Fred ; there was no triumph to be detected in him, 
nothing but extreme anxiety, plainly indicated by the 
nervous twisting and folding of a morsel of paper 
he took off the table. George was compelled to 
own his brother's superiority. He would have shown 
a different feeling if their positions had been reversed. 

" George, I have told Fred the history of your 
cruel conduct. Not a word, Fred; George knows 
my wish, he must obey." 

" I did not mean to do him any harm " 

" Address yourself to your brother, not to me." 

"It was with difficulty that George subdued his 
proud spirit sufficiently to submit. " Fred, will you 
forgive me ? I did not mean to " 

"Yes, George, you know if I had suffered ten 
times as much I should forgive you ; " and Fred made \ 
a movement George did not see, because he kept his 
eyes in a contrary direction. 

Mr. Whitmore saw, and taking the half-raised hand 
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in his own, said to George, " Ah, my boy, that / did 
not mean ; what a paltry excuse. But I trust you have 
learnt that if we wilfully do wrong, it is but little 
consequence what we mean. We cannot stop the 
effect of our actions, whether good or bad, but we 
can regulate them according to the holy precepts in 
our Bibles, and then, and only then, can we hope that 
their influence may be for good." Mr. Whitmore 
placed George's hand in Fred's, and held them both 
as he said, " I hope God will bless you in all things 
and at all times ; 1. trust He will forgive you all your 
errors, and lead you in the right way, giving you both 
His Holy Spirit to teach you your duty to Him and 
to your neighbour." 

Then turning to Fred, he continued, " You must 
go to Mr. Hunt's for me. I suppose you consider 
yourself able to ride your own pony. Get him saddled, 
and order my horse immediately." 

•Fred left the room. As soon as the door was shut, 
Mr. Whitmore spoke again to George, kindly, but 
very seriously. "You must be aware that your 
punishment will be trifling compared with your 
offence. Indeed, no punishment I could bestow 
upon you could meet it. Though I am inclined to 
think you have already been punished most severely 
by the reproaches of your conscience, you must 
p 
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remain here till my return home this evening. Write 
your letters and review your conduct." 

Mr. Whitmore left his son once more to him- 
self 

As soon as his papa was gone, he said, " That 
letter, that dreadful letter ! What a shame ! " Then, 
without any direct intention of following his father's 
advice, he began to think of the past, and yet 
scarcely thinking, but quite aware that a tumult of 
thoughts were rushing in and out of his mind. Thus 
he sat dreaming, till his memory again suggested the 
letters. " That letter, that horrid letter — no punish- 
ment, indeed ! " he said, half aloud, as he drew a 
piece of waste paper from a folio, and dipped a pen 

in the ink. " My dear No, I'm sure he isn't ! " 

he exclaimed, as he tore off the words. During the 
morning, several vain attempts were made, but not 
one was completed when his dinner was brought in 
by Chapman. Here was a vexation he had never 
experienced before. Not a word was spoken, and 
he stamped with rage at this humiliation when 
Chapman retired. 

A footstep on the gravel-path beneath the window 
made him raise his eyes, and he saw Fred dressed for 
visiting, making his way to the plantation. What 
could it mean? Where could he be going) He 
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stood at the window and looked after him with a 
strange longing feeling. 

Again his attention was fixed on the letter to his 
uncle. It was a trial; he could not write it. He 
thought it unkind that his mamma had not come to 
him ; he pushed the paper away on which he had 

written " Dear uncle, I am desired ;" he muttered, 

" I don't care, I won't do it." 

A few minutes after this the door was opened 
softly, and in another moment Mrs. Whitmore stood 
by her eldest son. " I have been expecting you to 
send for me." 

" I've been trying to write this horrid thing, and 
can't." 

" Your papa simply desires you to tell your uncle 
what you told him," Mrs. Whitmore replied. 

" He said I must not mention Dick Harris, but 
speak of myself. I believe, now, papa thinks I 
did it" 

Mrs. Whitmore assured George his father was 
under no such mistake. Then she gently and gra- 
dually pointed out the chief of his misdoings, talking 
patiently and clearly, but she feared she did not 
make much impression on his mind. She was very 
grieved to see her son choosing a path so diametrically 
opposite to her hopes and expectations, 
p 2 
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At length George referred to the short time he had 
to write his letters. Mrs. Whitmore rose instantly 
and left him. He took up the pen he had laid 
down, and settled himself in earnest to complete 
his task. 

As soon as Mr. Whitmore came home, he turned 
his steps to the library, to see the letters that had 
been written. 

George gave the one to his uncle to be looked 
at first, and was disappointed to hear a decided 
" No." 

Mr. Whitmore took up a pen ; the corrections 
were speedily made, and the letter given back to be 
copied. The second was allowed to pass. " 1 told 
you," said his papa, " I should write to Dick myself. 
Read it, and observe, what I have written to him, I 
say to you, with more earnestness, because I know 
your teaching has been far better." 

As the sound of Mr. Whitmore's footstep died 
away, George crushed the rejected letter in his hand, 
and uttered his usual exclamation, " What a shame ! " 
But there was no time to spend in sulking ; so he 
wrote on, and copied the letter as it had been cor- 
rected. As he read the one to Dick, he wondered if 
it would fall into Mr. Harris's hands, and what would 
be the consequence if it should. 
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" I am to take all the letters to the dining-room, 
Master George ; the postman's here," said Chapman. 

" I say, Chapman, where is Fred % " 
. " Master Fred % He's gone out." 

"Where?" 

" Where % " repeated Chapman, evidently choosing 
to be ignorant. 

" Yes, where 1 I saw him go out, and I have not 
heard him come in again." 

"Well, sir, if I could talk good grammar, you 
might wish to hear me speak ; but as it is, you know, 
Fd better do as I am bid." And Chapman gathered 
up the letters. 

" Chapman, don't be so ill-natured ; tell me where 
Fred is gone." 

" Gone to Mr. Tompson's Christmas-party ; and a 
jolly, happy time they'll have, I know," saici Chapman, 
as he left the room. 

The evening was passing away, and George sat 
wondering why no one came near him. But, weary 
as the day had been, he was comparatively happy 
now the whole was known, and he had almost deter- 
mined that this should be the last dishonourable act 
he would be guilty of. It was such an intolerable 
bore to be always on one's guard. So he argued. 

The clock was striking eight as Mr. Whitmore 
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appeared, with a handful of professional papers. 
These he put away, and arranged others. Then, 
coming round the table, he seated himself, and said, 
" I hope, George, you see your conduct in the same 
light that I do. I trust you see to what your love 
of Self is leading you. If you had given but a 
passing thought to your brother on that morning, you 
would have taken the pony-chaise, and gone off to 
Dovedale at the time appointed. You 'wish you 
had.' I am glad to hear such words from you ; but 
where has your conscience been during this interval 
of time % Dead within you. Dead, and hard as the 
table on which your arm now rests. What prompted 
you to come to me this morning ] Selfish fear* You 
did not come to confess your fault — you came to me 
to help you out of a difficulty — to rid you of an unjust 
tax upon your purse. You could not endure injustice 
when it fell on yourself; but you ignored the suffering 
it cost Fred. You came quickly enough to me when 
it was probable that another might accuse you to me. 
But Fred's fears, his attempts to prove his innocence, 
and the afternoon spent in anxiety, were overlooked 
by you." 

" I was sorry for him ; but I was afraid to break 
my promise." 

" You should have made me acquainted with the 
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truth as soon as I came home. I ought not to have 
heard that your brother was suspected of mischief he 
would not avow. But what have you been doing 
with this burden on your conscience? Have you 
made any attempt to confess it to God ? Or are you 
trying to hide it from Him? George, my son, be 
warned. You cannot excuse yourself in the sight of 
a holy, truth-loving God. Do you think His eye is 
dimmed, that He cannot see your thoughts? or 
because you are young, you are overlooked? If so, 
you are resting on the broken reed. You, all your 
thoughts and actions, are as clear and naked in His 
sight as the globe on which you live. Get the Bible, 
and iead Proverbs xii. to me. There you will find 
Truth and Deceit contrasted." 

George did as he was desired. 

After a few words of comment, Mr. Whitmore rose, 
and touched the bell. As soon as Chapman ap- 
peared, he said, "Bring Master George a candle." 
This was soon done; and Mr. Whitmore kindly 
wished his son good-night, at the same time telling 
him to examine his conduct, and to judge himself, 
that he might escape judgment. 

To this George made no reply ; but talking up his 
candle, moved to leave the room. He did not take 
many steps before he returned, and setting down the 
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candlestick, approached his father, saying, in a voice 
slightly tremulous, " Papa, you forgive me ] " 

Who can tell the feeling that thrilled through tiat 
anxious father's heart, as he heard this unlooked-for 
sign of contrition ! " Forgive you ] Yes, my dear 
boy, fully ; and pity you for the suffering you Ziave 
brought upon yourself," he replied, as he tool the 
offered hand in his own, adding, with increased ear- 
nestness, " And George, as you wish for happiness, I 
entreat you to let this be the last dishonourable 
action of your life. Let it be the last time I have 
reason to be ashamed to speak of you. For, Relieve 
me, you cannot be degraded without bringing me 
into the degradation. In the future, strive to walk 
uprightly and honourably. 'The wicked workrth a 
deceitful work : but such as are upright in theii way 
are God's delight.' Those words are in Proverls xi. 
Read the chapter to yourself." 

Again George took up the candlestick, and let the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TRY AND TRUST. 

WE are now brought to the few last facts that 
we at this time purpose describing. 

Mr. Herbert answered his nephew's letter imme- 
diately, gravely reproving and earnestly warning him. 
This letter, as well as one or two others that Mr. 
Whitmore received on the same subject, were read 
and commented upon; and then the whole family 
sat down to breakfast. 

Suddenly Fred addressed his mamma : " Is there 
anything the matter with me? Do I look odd 1 

" No ; why do you ask % " 

" Because I am certain papa and Mary are laugh- 
ing at me." 

" They are guilty of a breach of good manners if 
they are." 

" Why should I laugh at you % Can you cut me a 
slice of that beef?" said Mr. Whitmore. 
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Fred cut a slice of meat, and put it on his plate. 
" There, again ; Mary, what am I doing % " 

" Cutting some beef for papa," she replied. 

As the beef was cut, Fred lifted the plate to hand 
to his papa, exclaiming as he did so, " Oh ! papa, you 
hid this letter. From Shorburne, I declare ! I had 
no idea Uncle Whitmore would write to me ; how 
jolly ! " And Fred broke the seal, and read aloud 
what his uncle had written. 

" My dear Frederic, 

" Tell your father [' I've a good mind not.'] 
that as I have no business to transact I write to you 
instead of him. We missed you sadly at first, and 
almost sent an express to fetch you back. [' I'm so 
glad.'] Your young friend came in with a message 
one morning, as I was reading the prospectus of a 
projected railway; he was of great assistance to 
me, using his eyes to find the places on the chart. 
Your father will be pleased to hear [' Papa, are you 
listening T] that I have heard from my son ; he speaks 
definitely of coming to England. The change is 
recommended for his wife, who seems to be an 
invalid ; and his second son requires care and change. 
They will come bag and baggage to Shorburne ; so I 
think I shall want you before Christmas, as I must 
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show my grand-children what a well-educated boy is 
like. Give my kind regards to your excellent mother ; 
she must not suppose that you will not be well taken 
care of for two or three months, as I flatter myself we 
know how to do all but the kissing, and that must be 
done by proxy. Your aunt says Mary must think of 
coming to see us soon, and perhaps she may be 
preferable to a school-boy with a useless limb. How 
is that arm ? I wanted to know, and you- did not 
mention it. Let me hear from you as soon as you 
have left the nest, and taken up your abode with the 
Priceless tutor. I daresay you will not pay any 
attention to my advice, but I send it. When you 
leave your father's roof, my boy, never let any one, or 
any circumstance, tempt you to step out of the beaten 
path of truth and honesty. Now, I will offer you, 
what I think you, as a school-boy, will gladly accept : 
if I am right, ask your papa to give you a sovereign 
on my*behalf. The same sum may be acceptable to 
George, if he is still at home. I depute you to ask 
him, as well as to make my wish known to your 
papa." 

When this was read George expressed his satis- 
faction. 

Fred finished his letter without giving it out for the 
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benefit of the assembly. As he folded it and replaced 
it in the envelope, he asked Mary if she should like 
to go to Shorburne. 

George heard the question, and replied, " No, I 
should think not — oh ! I don't know — perhaps, yes, 
if Mr. Whitmore gave one as much money as he has 
given you." 

"That is a very mean reason," said Mary. 

"Mean or not, I wish I'd his money." 

Mr. Whitmore looked at George, and said, " I 
don't like to hear you talk so. Money will not 
increase your happiness." 

Mary smiled, as she observed, " George has a very 
exalted idea of money ; plenty of money makes 
happiness in his opinion." 

" It makes a gentleman," George replied. 

" Not always. Fancy old Green a gentleman ! with 
his at on his ed> and his ^eyes and his ^ears. I'm 
glad papa is not a gentleman," said Fred, laughing. 

" How ridiculous you are, Fred. I never called 
old Green a gentleman. By a gentleman I mean one 
who has nothing to do. I don't call people who work 
for a living gentlemen." 

" Your opinion, George, sweeps us by thousands 
out of our position. I, for one, must withdraw my 
pretensions. I cease to be a gentleman." 
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" I don't mean " George began by way of ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Whitmore, in his turn, interrupted his son, 
saying, " My dear boy, you are talking nonsense, and 
you know it. Be contented with your position and 
all its blessings, just as God has appointed ; do your 
duty to the utmost of your ability. Be honest and 
upright — " 

"But you make money," continued George, en- 
deavouring to prove he had right on his side of the 
argument. 

" True, George, and to a certain extent, and in a 
peculiar sense, it helps to make me happy. I have a 
wife and children depending upon me for maintenance 
and education. If you lacked necessary comforts I 
should be anxious and careworn; therefore, I am 
thankful to make money, as you term it, but not for 
selfish gratification, or for the love of the money I 
make." As Mr. Whitmore said this he gathered up 
his letters and papers, and turning to Fred asked if 
he meant to walk with him. 

" Yes ; come, George, 'tis the last morning." 

George assented immediately. There must have 
been something in the words that made him comply 
so readily with his brother's request. 

Mr. Whitmore was both surprised and pleased. 
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When he asked Fred to accompany him, his intention 
was to give him some parting words of advice. But 
he abandoned that for the present, and left the house 
with his two sons, resolving to make the walk of this 
last morning as agreeable as possible. This resolu- 
tion was successfully carried out, and when the boys 
came to the place of parting, they mutually proposed 
a few steps farther. 

At length George said, " You won't forget what I 
asked you last night, papa. And now, Fred, we will 
go back." 

As they turned away Mr. Whitmore watched them. 
He saw George put his arm round Fred's shoulders, 
and bend his head, as if talking earnestly. For a 
moment he doubted if he had acted wisely by 
separating the brothers. He answered the thought 
by the assurance that he had done what he con- 
sidered best. 

Fred was rather surprised when George acquiesced 
so quickly to his proposal to walk part of the way 
with their papa on this last morning; but he was 
infinitely more so, as he listened to the words that 
followed the action we have described. 

" Fred, I've been going to ask you a dozen. times. 
Do you know exactly how that tree was burnt 1 You 
don't think I did it?" 
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" No ; I know Dick was alone." 

" Papa blamed me very much for keeping my word 
to Dick. What should you have done % " 

" I really don't know, George " 

"Well, you see, Dick said so much about the 
furious temper of his father; it was likely that he 
would have flogged him severely for annoying Uncle 
Herbert. But I think I should have told you, if 
papa had not taken you away. I was very uncom- 
fortable. You will not think of it % " 

" I % No, George, I have not given it a thought ; 
at least " 

" That's enough ; don't preach. I shall be glad 
when we are at Rugby together." 

" I shall write to you very often, George." 

" I shall expect you to do that ; but still, it won't 
be like talking." 

George said no more. No more ! He had said 
more than ever he had in his life, and Fred was pro- 
portionably astonished. How glad he would have 
been to have told him how great his love for him 
was ! but, as that would not be tolerated, he was 
contented with the knowledge that his undemonstra- 
tive brother had a warmer heart than he chose to 
allow. It was a pleasant reflection, and one that 
would never be forgotten. 
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During the rest of the walk homewards, the sub- 
jects of conversation were chiefly on the future. As 
they entered the house, George requested Fred to 
come and select some books. Again he surprised 
Fred by consulting his wishes, and once actually 
offered to relinquish a favourite book if he wanted it. 
And thus the morning passed away. 

In the afternoon, the boys had separate pursuits. 
George went to say " good-bye " to Tom ; Fred 

accompanied his mamma into G . He had just 

returned thence, and was sitting nursing his cat and 
watching Mary as she arranged the books on their 
shelves, preparatory to the return of Miss Martyn. 

Mary had been doing all the talking for the last 
ten minutes ; but getting tired of receiving " Yes," 
"No," or "'Um," for answers to her remarks, she 
said, "I wish you would leave off thinking, and 
talk, Fred." 

" I have so much to think of, Mary. Why, you've 
made me think. What did you say just now 1 That 
I must follow papa's advice. And so I will. I shall 
never forget his words, ' I place implicit faith in your 
truthfulness.' I will make those words the foundation- 
stone for every action. I will write them on my 
banner, and I will gain the victory. I will be Fred's 
conqueror. Ah ! Mary, you smile ; you shall acknow- 
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ledge some day that I have done it. Surely that's 
papa's voice. I'm off." So saying, Fred put his cat 
down before the fire, and ran downstairs. 

"Well," said Mr. Whitmore, as he passed into the 
drawing-room, followed by Fred, "What did Mr. 
Wyatt say to youl" 

" The same as before. Patience and care." 

" He should have made up the prescription. Am 
I to understand you are quite free from pain ? " 

" Yes, quite. You would think so if you had seen 
him beat and bang me to-day." 

" Preparatory to the Doctor of Divinity's beating, I 
presume?" 

" No, I mean to do my very best to please Mr. Price. 
He will be my master. The Doctor will hardly hear 
of my existence. No one knows what a good boy 
I'm going to be." 

" Some one I know has a large part of his happi- 
ness in that hope," Mr. Whitmore rejoined. But as 
Fred made no reply, he spoke again. 

Quickly, and somewhat sadly, he returned answer — 
" I know both whom and what you mean, papa ; but 
I did not intend to say anything so like my old habit 
of making promises. I'm sure you can have no faith 
in them." 

"No faith," repeated Mr. Whitmore, as he drew 
Q 
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Fred still nearer to him. " No faith, my child ! My 
life would be a sad one, indeed, if I had no faith in 
your good intentions." 

The entrance of George prevented Mr. Whitmore 
from saying any more. Immediately he handed him 
a small packet, saying, "Here is your commis- 
sion, George ; I hope it will please you. Though 
I took your money last night, I beg to return it 
to-day." 

" No, papa, you must keep it." This Mr. Whit- 
more resisted. George requested Fred to move, and 
then, in a whisper, he explained his motive to his 
father. This ended the discussion. 

George opened the packet, and displayed to Fred's 
admiring gaze a new pocket-knife. Fred was univer- 
sally allowed to be a connoisseur in knives ; he had 
had more than almost any two boys in that or any 
other parish. Each blade was opened, examined, 
and shut up, the make and the finish approved and 
praised, and Fred considered George possessed a 
treasure. As he said so, his brother held the knife 
towards him, saying, " It is not mine, I bought it for 
you" 

" For me ? How kind of you. Thank you ; it 
must not cut our love," Fred replied, as he took a 
penny from hjs purse, and offered it to George. 
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. While the boys had been engaged with the knife, 
Mr. Whitmore stood behind them. At this minute 
he tapped Fred on the head with the twin packet, 
saying, "Your lucky star is in the ascendant. I 
thought I was buying that knife for George. I 
bought this for you. Take it, and do what you please 
with it." 

Again Fred expressed his thanks, and, without 
opening the paper, he put it into George's hand. 
The gift was received with expressions of surprise 
and pleasure. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Whitmore and her two 
daughters entered. Charlotte was in high spirits; 
she declared that last days and evenings were charm- 
ing things, and wished they would come oftener. 
Fred dissented. Then Charlotte appealed to her 
papa, and gave as a reason that it was a treat to have 
tea in the drawing-room. 

To this Fred agreed, but added, it would be better 
still if the last evening had not come. 

" Yours can hardly be called the last evening. If 
I put on such a long face and began to moan, there 
might be some excuse," said George, in a tone 
that told rather more than he intended. No one 
noticed it, though his parents secretly rejoiced over 
the sign. 

Q 2 
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" Well, I don't like the last of anything," said Fred, 
as he took his place at the tea-table ; " it has some- 
thing sad about it" 

" Freddy, dear, I meant to sit by papa," said 
Charlotte; but, catching Mary's eye as she spoke, 
she added quickly, " No, never mind, I forgot ; you 
can't sit there to-morrow." 

Fred slipped his hand through his papa's arm, 
and looking in his face, said, "Do you like the 
last?" 

"No, my dear boy, though I am compelled to 
come to the last of many things, and pass on 
quickly to the beginning of others, without dwelling 
on the fact. We must accept this ever-changing 
world in all its relations from the hand of Him 
who has ordained it; and if we are wise we shall 
make the events, whether first, intermediate, or last, 
subservient to the great change which shall launch us 
into that life where there is no change," said Mr. 
Whitmore in reply. 

After this the conversation changed, and became 
more general; and notwithstanding the somewhat 
grave face of Fred, and an unusual degree of atten- 
tion from George to those around him, the family tea 
quite realised Charlotte's expectations. 

As Mrs. Whitmore rose from her seat, Fred re- 
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quested her to sing some of his favourite songs. She 
immediately complied, and he took his place by her 
side, listening at first, but gradually relapsing into 
deep thought. He was aroused by seeing George 
walk across the room to the table where his father 
sat. As he approached, Mr. Whitmore took up a 
brown-paper parcel, and cut the string that fastened 
it, then, dipping a pen in the inkstand before him, 
leant forward and wrote. As he finished, he turned 
towards his son and spoke words, of serious import 
Fred knew from the expression of the countenances ; 
in another minute George received a handsome- 
looking Church Service. Again Fred's thoughts wan- 
dered to a subject that had perplexed him — a thought 
that had passed through his mind more than once 
this day. A pause in the music effectually recalled 
him to a knowledge of what was taking place around 
him, and he became interested and attentive as long 
as his mamma continued sitting at the piano. But 
when she professed to be tired, if he was not, he 
walked across the room, and for a few minutes stood 
watching Mary and George as they played chess. 
This did not satisfy him long, and he turned away to 
seek a new occupation. 

" You restless being, where are you going now \ M 
said Mr. Whitmore, as he held Fred fast. 
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"I am privileged to fidget to-night, papa. I shall 
not be here to-morrow." 

" So you are administering a double dose to us to- 
night. Suppose you walk as far as my room, you will 
find an object on the table upon which you may 
expend your unquiet spirit for a time. When you 
are tired, return." 

Fred's speedy re-appearance seemed to surprise Mr« 
Whitmore. 

" Oh, papa, how sly of you ! Mamma, do you 
remember? I told you papa came into Moseley's 
x the other day, just as I was thinking of buying a 
colour-box, and said to me, * Surely, Fred, you are 
not going to waste another half-crown !' I thought he 
did not wish me to buy the box ; and now, look here. 
I am so very much obliged to you. I am so pleased. 
It is as large as the box Uncle Felton gave George," 
said Fred, as he and Charlotte sat side by side to 
examine and admire the contents. 

And so the evening sped away, as all last ones 
will. 

Even Mr. Whitmore was influenced by the fact 
that he was bidding his sons a last "good-night." 
He held George's hand in a firmer and longer grasp 
than usual, and detained him beyond the simple 
salutation. 
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While George, on his part, voluntarily assured his 
father he intended to hold a good place in his class, 
Mr. Whitmore wished the tone had been a little 
more humble, but as Fred stood by, he refrained from 
saying so. 

A very different desire in Fred's mind soon shaped 
itself into words. George had scarcely left the room 
before Fred spoke, with an earnestness that carried 
conviction. " Papa, George is quite able to be 
among the first in his class, and if he determines to 
study hard, you will never have a bad report of him. 
Oh, how I wish now I had been as industrious as 
he has." 

" It will be a great comfort to be assured that my 
boys are doing their best to acquire useful knowledge, 
as I know its inestimable value. But book-knowledge 
is not all I look for. There is a wisdom that is better 
than gold ; whose price is above rubies. That is the 
knowledge I earnestly pray to be given to my 
children." 

In a low tone, and with few words, Fred replied. 

Mr. Whitmore continued : " You cannot fail ; the 
promise is given to all who ask — ' Ask what you will, 
and it shall be done unto you.' But you must ask in 
His name, through whom we obtain all things." 

The perplexing thought returned to Fred's mind, 
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and, but for the entrance of Sarah, who came with a 
message from his mamma, he might have uttered it 
Turning to Sarah, he told her he should be upstairs 
in a minute. Then, putting his arm round his papa, 
he kissed him, saying, " I shall try my utmost to get 
such reports as will give you the greatest pleasure." 

" I will guarantee your success," Mr. Whitmore 
replied, as he returned the salutation ; then added, 
" When I was your age, I used to fancy I could ac- 
complish anything, if I could have been certain that 
any one cared for my success. I have wasted many 
minutes on that bridge, vainly wishing for some one 
to whom I could go, and tell how much I had done, 
and have an encouraging word or loving smile in 
return." 

" I will deserve the number still in store for me 
better than I have done yet," said Fred. 

" They shall not be sparingly given," Mr. Whitmore 
rejoined, as he gently passed his hand across Fred's 
forehead, saying, as he did so, " Good night ; God 
bless you." 

Fred ran lightly up the stairs, and, entering the 
room, found his mamma seated by George's side on 
the foot of his bed ; he seated himself instantly, and 
listened to the words she was speaking. 

As soon as she paused, he asked, " But, mamma, 
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do you think a boy very much in earnest could go 
far wrong V* 

" Not very far. Though his footsteps may slip, or 
he may stray from the path, still, if he were, as 
you say, very much in earnest, he would return to 
the straight and narrow way." 

"Arid, mamma, you know we read in books of 
boys who try to make others sin. Do you really 
believe there are living boys as bad as that ? " 

" I do, my dear ; boys whose sole aim is to do 
Satan's work." 

" Do you think they positively jeer at and ill-use 
a fellow, because he says his prayers and reads his 
Bible?" 

" Too true ; but a boy so tried must pray to be 
kept from falling, and exert his moral courage." 

" Have I any moral courage, mamma 1 " 

" Yes, my dear boy." 

" If I unfortunately meet with any such boys, I 
trust I may be able to exert it then," said Fred. 
The thought that had perplexed him was asked and 
answered. 

" If you are not tempted in that way, you will be 
in others ; you cannot either of you escape the trials 
of life, but you can take them to your Saviour and 
lay them at His feet ; He will give you strength to 
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conquer. And I earnestly hope both my dear boys 
have the wish to become conquerors over the evil 
that is in themselves, as well as to set a good example 
to those around them." As Mrs. Whitmore spoke, 
she affectionately embraced first George, then Fred, 
and immediately left the brothers alone. 

George was the first to speak. 

" I want you to write to me, every fortnight. Will 
you 1 And tell me all you do in your class. I shall 
study hard ; I don't mean to be behind any one. It 
gives one a good position to be well spoken of by the 
masters. And really, Fred, if I were you, I would 
work harder. You will be in the same class as Alick 
Lawrence ; you ought to be his equal." 

Something like a smile passed over Fred's mouth. 
It was quite a new thing to receive advice from 
George, moreover it was given with an air of 
superiority that was not very agreeable, but Fred was 
not disposed to quarrel with matter or manner, so he 
replied, 

" I shall work much harder ; I intend trying 
for some of the prizes. I mean to keep the rules of 
the school, and Mr. Price's house. I wish to prove 
to papa that I am worthy the confidence he has 
placed in me ; and I am truly thankful for my 
education. If I try, I may trust to succeed " 
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" What an excellent parson you would make, Fred ; 
did you mean to preach a sermon % " 

" No," said Fred, starting up and throwing off his 
jacket. "I am very tired; I seem to have been 
walking about all day. We shall be miles apart this 
time to-morrow night. When you think of me, you 
will know how to picture, me, but I know nothing of. 
the place where you are going. You must describe 
it all to me." 

Thus the boys continued to talk till their senses 
were overpowered by sleep. 

When Fred awoke the following morning, he lay 
still for some minutes thinking over the coining 
events. Again he resolved to persevere in his upward 
journey. And, though he slipped and fell, and 
sometimes wilfully strayed from the path, he has 
mounted higher and yet higher ; the real object of 
life always in view — the only object we shall wish 
recorded in the pages of the Great Unpublished 
Book. 

But to return. At half-past nine o'clock that 
morning Mr. Whitmore's carriage was driven to the 
door. 

It was Fred's own desire to leave his home at the 
same time as George. 

The whole family were assembled in the hall. 
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The farewells had been spoken; the last direction 
was given. 

" Good-bye again, mamma ; don't look so sad. I 
shall be happy enough," said George, as he turned 
away. 

"Mother, dear, think of me often — not as your 
idle, careless boy, but as one who is really trying to 
do something to please you. Good-bye, Mary ; take 
care of Zenobia. Dear little Lottie, don't cry ; I shall 
come back soon, you know." 

" Now, my boy." 

" You shall not wait for me, papa," said Fred, as 
he stepped quickly forward, seating himself in the 
carriage, and looking at those he was leaving till 
they were lost to his sight. 

Then Mrs. Whitmore and her daughters returned 
to the drawing-room. " May God bless and guard 
my dear children, — may He keep them from all 
harm — may He be their Guide and their Rock of 
Defence" — was the prayer mentally prayed by that 
loving mother. 
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Atkinson's British Birds' Eggs and Nests. 
Thomson's (Spencer) Wild Flowers. 
Wood's Common Objects of the Microscope. 
Haunts of the Wild Flowers. By ANNE PHATT. 

%* Cheap Editions of all of the above are also issued in boards with 
plain plates, price is. to 2s. each. 



STANDARD WORKS. 

${jt @li> framaibis; anb i\i ©ft $orfa; 

With Biographical Memoirs, 8fc, 

Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. 

With Bographical and Critical Notices by LEIGH HUNT, and 
Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Massinger and Ford. 

With an Introduction by HARTLEY COLERIDGE, and Portrait 
and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Ben Jonson. 

With a Memoir by WILLIAM G1FFORD, and Portrait and Vig- 
nette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

With Introduction by GEORGE DARLET, and Portrait and Vig- 
nettes 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 32*. 

John Webster. 

With Lite and Notes by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, los. 6d. 

Marlowe. 

With a Memoir and Notes by die Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 19s. 

Greene and Peele's Dramatic Works. 

Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Spenser. 

With selected Notes, Life by the Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A., Portrait, 
Vignette, and Glossarial Index. Royal 8vo, cloth, lus. 6d. 
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The Old Dramatists and Ports— continued. 

Chaucer. 

With Notes and Glossary by TYRWHITT, and Portrait and Vignette. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, los. fd. 

Dryden. 

With Notes by the Revs. JOSEPH and JOHN WARTON, and 
Portrait and Vignette. Royal Bvo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Pope. 

Including 1 the Translations. With Notes, Life by the Rev. H. F. 
CARY, A.M., and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, los. tfd. 



The Dramatic Works of Sheridan Snowies. 

Wi-h Portrait. Pott 8vo, cloth, 7s. tfd. 

The Dramatic Works of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fcap. 8ro, cloth, 7s. to* 



Boutledge's British Poets. Cheap Edition. 

Fcap. 8m>, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. each j or morocco, elegant 

or antique, 78. With illustration* by Kirekt Fostbr, Gils but, 

Corboi/ld, Wolf, Harrison Wxir, jrc. ffC. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
CRABBE'S POEMS. 

BOUTHEY'S JOAN OF ARC, AND MINOR POEMS. 
GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, SHENSTONE, AND SMOLLETT. 
KIRKE WHITE. By SOUTHEY. 
BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
MOORE'S POEMS. BYRON'S POEMS. 

THOMSON, BEATTIE, &c. 
POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
GERALD MASSEY'8 POEMS. 
JAMBS MONTGOMERY'S POEMS. 
SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
HERBERT'S WORKS. Edited by WILLMOTT. 
ROGERS' (SAMUEL) POETICAL WORKS. 
CAMPBELL'S (THOS.) POETICAL WORKS. 
CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 
BLOOMFIELD'8 POEMS AND REMAINS. 
Also, uniform with Routledgs*s British Poets. Cheap Edition, 

LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, including M Tales 
of a Wayside Inn." 
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Boutledge's British Poets. Best Edition. 

Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, Illustrated by Birr rt 
Foster, Gilbbrt, Corbould, Franklin, and Harvby. Elegantly 
printed on good paper. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt and gilt edge*, price 5s. each ; 
or, morocco elegant or antique, gilt edges, 10s. 

SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENE. 

CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 

KIRKE WHITE. By SOUTHEY. 

SOUTHEY'S JOAN OF ARC, AND MINOR POEMS. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by CARY. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

THOMSON, BEATTIE, AND WEST. 

GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, SHENSTONE, AND SMOLLETT, 

HERBERT, WITH LIFE AND NOTES. Edited by WILLMOTT. 

GRAY, PARNELL, COLLINS, GREEN, AND WARTON. 

COWPER. Edited by WILLMOTT. 

AKENSIDE AND DYER. \ _,.«. . . wnim „«. 

BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. J Edited by WiUmott - 

FAIRFAX'S TASSOS JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

MACKAY'S BALLADS AND LYRICS. 

WORDSWORTH. 

CRABBE. 

MACKAY'S SONGS. Complete Edition. 

ELIZA COOKS POEMS. 

MOORE'S POEMS. 

BYRON'S POEMS. 

LEIGH HUNT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

ROGERS' (SAMUEL) POfcTICAL WORKS. 

BENNETT'S (W. C.) POETICAL WORKS. 

CAMPBELL'S (THOMAS) POETICAL WORKS. 

BLOOMFIELD'S POEMS AND REMAINS. 

Also uniform, 

LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, including " Tales 

of a Wayside Inn." 
LONGFELLOW'S PRpSE WORKS. 

LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEMS. 
In /cap. 8vo, elegantly printed on tinted paper, price S*. <W. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. With an original 
Steel Portrait of the Author. 

ELIZA COOK'S NEW POEMS. 
In fcap. 8vo, price 6s., elegantly printed on fine paper, 

New Echoes and Other Poems. 

By ELIZA COOK. With a Portrait. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 

Every Boy'S Book. By Many Authors. 

A complete Encyclopaedia of Sports and Amusements. With 600 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Our Garden Friends and Foes. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 200 Practical Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Miller's (Thomas) English Country Life. 

With 300 Illustrations by Birket Foster, Avsdkll, Harrison 
Wbir, etc. Crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edges, splendidly ornamented 
cover, 78. 6d. 

Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. 

A New Edition. By WILLIAM HO WITT. With numerous Illus- 
trations. One thick volume, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The Playbook of Metals, Mines, and Minerals. 

By J. H. PEPPER, author of the •• Boy's Play Book of Science." 
With upwards of 30o Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Grimm's Household Stories. 

Complete Edition. With 240 Engravings by Wkhnbrt. Post 8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 

Complete Edition. With large Illustrations by William Harvky. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

The Three Midshipmen. 

By W. H. KINGSTON. With 20 Illustrations by Julian Portch, 
Thomas, etc. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. 

The Fairy Tales of the Countess D'Aulnoy. 

Illustrated by John Gilbert. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Fairy Tales. 

By CHARLES PERRAULT and others. Translated by J. R. 
PLANCHE. Illustrated by Godwin, Corbo?u>, and Harvey. Post 
870, cloth, 6s. 

Don Quixote. 

Translated by JARVIS. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

An Illustrated Natural History. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 500 Illustrations by William 
Harvey, and 8 Designs by Wolf, Weir, etc. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Boy's Play Book of Science. 

By J. H. PEPPER. With 400 Illustrations by H. G. Hinb. Post 
8vo, cioth, 6s. 

Entertaining Knowledge by Popular Authors. 

With 100 Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Pleasant Tales by Popular Authors. 

With 140 Pictures by Eminent Artists. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 0b. 
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Handsome Children's Books — continued. 

AUNT MAVOR'S GIFT BOOKS. 

In super-royal Svo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, each with 50 to 80 Coloured 
Illustrations, 

NURSERY TALES FOR GOOD LITTLE BOYS. 

THE GOOD LITTLE BOY'S BOOK. 

AUNT MAVOR'S TOY BOOK. 

A PRESENT FOR A GOOD LITTLE BOY. 

A PRESENT BOOK FOR A GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 

A STORY BOOK FOR THE NURSERY. 



Northcote's Fables. 

With 274 Woodcuts by the Author. Post 8vo, on tinted paper, 
2s. 6d., oloth limp. 



BOYS* TREASURY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
In f cap. Svo, boards, each ls. 9 or cloth, Is. 6d. 

Scientific Amusements. By Professor PEPPER. 
Games and Sports for Young Boys. 
Little Angler. Pigeon and Babbit Fancier. 
Games of Skill and Conjuring. 
Athletic Sports and Recreations, 

*»* These Volumes have each nearly 100 Illustrations, and have been 
re-edited by distinguished Authors. 



MARTI NEAUS (HARRIET) POPULAR TALES. 
Each in royal 18mo, gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 



Loom and Lugger, etc. 
Ella of Garvelock, etc. 
Briery Creek, etc. 
A Manchester StriLa, 
etc. 



Homes Abroad, etc. 
Sowers & Reapers, etc. 
The Charmed Sea, etc. 
Life in the Wilds, etc. 
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JUVENILE AND PRESENT BOOKS. 

In /cap. Svo, price 58. each, cloth gilt. 

White Brunswickers (The); or, Reminiscences 
of School Life. 

By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. With Illustrations by Bates. 

Rob Roy (The Adventures of). 

By JAMES GRANT, with Plates by Pasquier. 

Plant Hunters (The); or, Himalayan Adventures. 

By Capt. MAYNE REID, with Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 

Ran Away to Sea. 

An Autobiography for Boys. By Capt. MAYNE REID, with 
Illustrations. 

Dick Rodney; or, the Adventures of an Eton 
Boy. 

By JAMES GRANT. Illustrated by Kkblkt Halswelle. 

Marryat's Children of the New Forest. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 

Marryat's Little Savage. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbkrt. 

Williams's Life of Julius Ceesar. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbkrt. 

Robson's Great Sieges of History. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Post Svo. 

Battles of the British Army. 

Illustrated by W. Harvby. Post Svo. 

M'Farlane's History of British India. 

Illustrated by W. Ha rvbt. Post Svo. 

Robson's Life of Richelieu. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbkrt. 

Lilian's Golden Hours. 

By Miss METEYARD. Illustrated by Absolon. 

Extraordinary Men and Women. 

Their Childhood and Early life. By W. RUSSELL, Esq. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 

5s. Juvenile* continued. 
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58. Juvenile and Present Book*— continued. 

Play Hours and Half-Holidays. 

By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. Illustrated by W. S. Colbman. 

Digby Heathcote; or, The Early Days of a 
Country Gentleman's Son and Heir. 

By W. H. KINGSTON, Author of " Peter, the Whaler," " Ernest 
Bracebridge," &c. &c. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Jack Manly : His Adventures by Sea and Land. 

By JAMES GRANT, Author of •' The Romance of War," •• Dick 
Rodney." With Illustrations by Kkblit Halswkllb. 

Japan and the Japanese. 

By 8TEINMETZ. With numerous Illustrations. Post frro. 

Walks, Talks, etc., of Two Schoolboys. 

By Rev. J. C ATKINSON. Illustrated by H. Wsir. 

Boy Hunters. 

By MAYNE REID. Illustrated by W. Harvby. 

The Desert Home. 

By MAYNE REID. Illustrated by W. Harvey. 

The Forest Exiles. 

By MAYNE REID. Illustrated by W. Harvby. 

The Young Yagers. 

By MAYNE REID. Illustrated by W. Harvry. 

The Bush Boys. 

By MAYNE REID. Illustrated by W. Hartbt. 

The Young Voyageurs. 

By MAYNE REID. Illustrated by W. Harvey. 

The Boy Tar. 

By MAYNE REID. Illustrated by C Kbbnb. 

Wonders of Science. 

By H. MAYHEW. Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 

Peasant Boy Philosopher. 

By H. MAYHEW. Illustrated by J. Gilbrbv. 

Bruin ; or, the Grand Bear-Hunt. 

By Capt. MAYNE REID. With Illustrations by Zwecekr. 

Odd People. 

A Popular Description of Singular Races of Men. By Captain 
MAYNE REID. With Illustrations by Zwbcebr. 

Notes on Natural History* 

By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. With 100 Illustrations Irom Designs 
by W. S. Coleman. Post 8vo. 

Pictures from the Battle Fields. 

By THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. With Illustrations. Post8vo. 
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3s. 6d- Book*— continued. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Esperanza; or, The Home of the Wanderers. 

By Miss BOWMAN. Illustrated by Birkbt Fosteb. 

Animal Traits and Characteristics. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 
Illustrated by Harbison Wbir. 

Every Girl's Book. 

A Compendium of Entertaining Amusements for Recreation in 
Home Circles. By Miss LAWFORD. With a Frontispiece by Phiz. 

The Boyhood of Great Men. 

Intended as an Example to Youth. By JOHN G. EDGAR. Illus- 
trated by Birkbt Foster. 

The Bear Hunters of the Rocky Mountains. 

By Miss BOWMAN. Illustrated by Zwrckbr. 

Guizot's (Madame) Moral Tales for Young 
People. 

Translated by Mrs. L. BURKE. Illustrated br "). R. Campbell. 

My Feathered Friends. 

Anecdotes of Bird Life. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. Illustrated by 
Harrison Wkir. 

The Young Exiles. 

A Boy'« Book of Adventure amongst the Wild Tribes of the North. 
By Miss BOWMAN. Illustrated by Harrison Wbir. 

Forest Life in Norway and Sweden. 

By the Rev. H. NEWLAND. With 8 Illustrations. 

The Kangaroo Hunters; or, Adventures of a 
Family in the Bush and Plains of Australia. 

By Miss BOWMAN. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

The Wide, Wide World. 

By Miss WETHERELL. Illustrated by W. Harvey. 

Footprints of Famous Men. 

Biography for Boys. By J. G. EDGAR. Illustrated by Birkbt 
Foster. 

The Boy's Own Natural History Book. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 350 Illustrations by Harvey. 
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Rout ledge's 3 8. 6<L Reward Book*— continued. 

Wild Sports in the Par West. By GERSTAECKER. 
Frank Wildman's Adventures by Sea and Land. 
Clarissa ; or, the Mervyn Inheritance. 

By Miss BOWMAN. 

Robinson Crusoe, complete Edition. 

Sandford and Merton. Revised Edition. 
Evenings at Home. Revised Edition. 

Influence. 

By the Author of " A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 

Old Tales for the Young. 

Newly Written. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 

With 16 large Illustrations by John Gilbbrt. 

Edgeworth's Moral Tales. Illustrated by J. absolon. 
Edgeworth's Parent's Assistant; or, Stories for 

Children. Illustrated by Phiz. 

Edgeworth's Popular Tales. Illustrated by Dalziel. 

Edgeworth's Early Lessons. Illustrated by B. Fosteb. 

The Castaways ; or, Adventures of a Family in 
the Wilds of Africa. 

By Miss BOWMAN. Illustrated by Harrison Wkir. 

The Four Sisters— Patience, Humility, Hope, 
and Love. 

With Illustrations by John Absolon. 

The Golden Rule. 

Stories Illustrative of the Ten Commandments. By the Author of 
" A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 

The Boy Voyagers. By Miss BOWMAN. 

History for Boys ; or, Annals of the Nations of 

Modern Europe. By J. G. EDGAR. 
How to Make the Best of it. By Miss BOWMAN. 

A Domestic Tale for Young Ladies. Illustrated by Abso lon. 
Old Helmet (The). By Miss WETHERELL. 
With 8 Illustrations by Absolon. 

Through Life and for Life. 

A Story of Discipline. By the Author of '* Annie Maitland." Illus- 



trated by J. D. Watson. 
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2B. 6<L Reward Books— continued. 

The Young Artists; or, the Sculptor, the Mu- 
sician, the Engraver, the Fainter. 

Helena Bertram. 

By the Author of the " Four Sisters.*' 

Bible History— Genesis to Joshua. 
Heroes of the Workshop, &c. 

By E. L. BRIGHTWELL. 

Sunshine and Clouds in the Morning of Life. 

By Miss BOWMAN. 

Irving's Life and Voyages of Columbus. 
The Quadroon. By MAYNE REID. 
The War Trail. By MAYNE REID. 
Extraordinary Men : 

Their Boyhood and Early Life. By W. RUSSELL, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 

Extraordinary Women : 

Their Girlhood and Early Life. By W. RUSSELL, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

With Life and Notes by GEORGE OFFOR. Illustrated by John 
Gilbkrt. Crown 8vo. 

The Orbs of Heaven. 

The Planetary and Stellar Worlds. By O. M. MITCHELL. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. 

By EPHEMERA. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Wide, WideW orld (The). By Miss WETHERELL. 
Haunted Hearts. By the Author ol " The Lamplighter." 
Queechy. By Mibb WETHERELL. 



